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PREFACE 


At  the  invitation  of  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity,  the  Faith  and 
Order  Board  met  at  the  Abbaye  de  Fontgombault,  some  75  km  from  Poitiers,  in  France 
from  8-15  January  1997  and  enjoyed  the  gracious  hospitality  of  the  Abbot  and  his 
community. 

In  the  course  of  our  meeting,  the  Board  was  able  to  join  the  Mgr  Albert  Rouet,  Bishop 
of  Poitiers,  and  the  Christian  community  of  Poitiers  in  celebrating  the  feast  day  of  Saint 
Hilary  of  Poitiers,  who  has  been  called  "the  Athanasius  of  the  West"  because  of  his 
advocacy  of  the  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  Holy  Trinity  as  a community  of 
persons  where  there  is  mutual  indwelling  of  each  in  the  others.  The  Trinitarian 
understanding  has  been  fundamental  for  the  development  of  the  understanding  of 
koinonia  which  has  been  central  to  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  and  which  is  evident 
also  in  recent  international  bilateral  dialogues.  Through  baptism  into  the  death  and 
rising  of  Jesus  Christ,  symbolized  so  powerfully  in  the  architecture  and  frescoes  of  the 
Baptistry  in  Poitiers,  Christians  are  drawn  into  communion  with  God,  and  also  into  a 
relationship  of  interdependence  with  each  other.  In  his  ministry,  St  Hilary,  along  with 
St  Martin  of  Tours,  founded  the  first  monastery  in  Gaul  at  Liguge,  near  Poitiers,  thus 
emphasizing  the  interdependence  of  prayer  and  work 

It  was  therefore  fitting  that  the  Faith  and  Order  Board  conducted  its  theological 
reflection  in  the  milieu  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  as  it  focused  on  the  nature  and  the 
purpose  of  the  Church,  the  baptismal  order  and  the  common  recognition  of  baptism, 
ecumenical  hermeneutics,  the  common  sharing  of  the  apostolic  faith,  and  on  ethical 
issues  which  inhibit  Christian  witness  and  koinonia.  In  all  these  areas,  the  Board  sought 
to  draw  on  the  reflections  and  suggestions  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  reports 
and  discussions  from  Moshi  in  1996,  and  to  develop  further  the  ongoing  studies  so  that 
the  churches  might  be  drawn  to  a fuller  expression  of  koinonia. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  community  of  the  Abbaye  de  Fontgombault  and  to  the  local 
churches  for  their  hospitality  and  sharing.  These  minutes  also  provide  an  opportunity 
to  extend  an  invitation  to  churches  throughout  the  world  to  share  the  insight  and 
reflections  on  the  subjects  under  consideration.  We  would  welcome  response  to  the 
issues  addressed  at  Fontgombault  in  1997  as  we  seek  ways  to  appropriate  and  recognize 
the  gift  of  unity  given  by  God  and  to  engage  in  the  task  of  seeking  to  manifest  that 
unity. 


Alan  Falconer 
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ROLL  CALL 

Moderator: 

Dr  Mary  TANNER 

Vice-Moderators: 

V.  Rev.  Prof.  Emmanuel  CLAPSIS 

Rev.  Dr  Paul  A.  CROW  Jr 

Rev.  Araceli  ROCCHIETTI 

Mrs  Veronica  SWAI 

Rev.  Prof.  Jean  TILLARD  OP 

Members: 

Rev.  Christobella  BAGH 

Rev.  Neville  CALLAM 

Rev.  Dr  Janet  CRAWFORD 

Rev.  Martin  CRESSEY 

Dr  Sophie  DEICHA 

Rev.  Dr  Peter  DONALD 

Rt  Rev.  Sigqibo  DWANE 

Metropolitan  Dr  G.  Yohanna  IBRAHIM 

Prof.  Dr  Kyung  Sook  LEE 

Prof.  Nicolas  LOSSKY 

Rev.  Dr  Melanie  MAY 

Sister  Dr  Mary  O’DRISCOLL  OP 

Most  Rev.  John  ONAIYEKAN 

Rev.  Raquel  RODRIGUEZ 

Rt  Rev.  Barry  ROGERSON 

Rev.  Dr  William  RUSCH 

Prof.  Dr  Turid  Karlsen  SEIM 

Prof.  Evangelos  THEODOROU 

Rev.  Prof.  Dorothea  WENDEBOURG 

Rev.  Dr  YEOW  Choo  Lak 

Apologies: 

Metropolitan  DANIEL  of  Moldavia 

Bishop  Dr  Thomas  HOYT 

Rev.  Prof.  YEMBA  Kekumba 

V.  Rev.  Prof.  Thomas  FITZGERALD,  Executive  Director  Unit  I 

Consultant: 

Mgr  John  RADANO 

Minute  taker: 

Ms  Rosemary  GREEN 

Staff: 

Rev.  Dr  Thomas  F.  BEST 

Mr  Peter  BOUTENEFF 

Rev.  Dr  Alan  D.  FALCONER 

Rev.  Dr  Dagmar  HELLER 

Mrs  Carolyn  McCOMISH 

Mrs  Renate  SBEGHEN 
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Opening  Actions 

Fr  ANTOINE,  the  Abbot  of  the  Abbaye  de  Fontgombault,  welcomed  members  of  the  Board 
to  the  Abbey.  He  said  that  it  was  an  honour  to  welcome  members  of  the  Board  of  Faith  and 
Order  to  the  monastery  at  Fontgombault  on  behalf  of  the  community.  In  anticipation  of  the 
Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity,  the  Benedictine  spirituality  - ora  et  labora  - is  be 
important.  He  also  welcomed  the  Board  in  the  name  of  the  Bishop  of  Troyes,  Mgr  Gerard 
Daucourt,  who  is  responsible  for  ecumenical  relations  for  the  French  episcopate,  who  will 
accompany  the  Board  meeting  with  his  prayers.  The  Archbishop  of  Bourges,  Mgr  Pierre 
Plateau,  the  local  bishop,  extended  his  greetings  and  regretted  that  he  was  unable  to  welcome 
the  Board  in  person  as  he  was  ill. 

"The  Diocese  and  our  Monastery  are  honoured  by  the  presence  of  Faith  and  Order  here  in  our 
midst.  We  hope  you  will  be  happy  here  in  spite  of  the  cold,  and  we  trust  your  work  will  be 
fruitful.  Our  contemplative  prayer  accompanies  you.  Our  monastery  is  under  the  patronage  of 
Our  Lady,  the  Mother  of  God  and  I ask  her  to  help  you  most  particularly  - the  Mother  of 
Unity.  We  should  not  doubt  that  she  cares  for  the  unity  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  her  Son: 
ut  unum  sint! 

Let  me  say  a few  words  about  the  history  of  the  Abbey:  It  was  founded  in  1091  and  we 
recently  celebrated  our  9th  centenary.  Right  at  the  beginning  the  monastic  life  at  Fontgombault 
flourished,  but  began  to  decline  towards  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  accentuated  by  the 
Hundred  Years’  War  and  the  religious  wars.  Before  the  French  Revolution  there  were  only 
four  monks  and  the  abbey  was  pronounced  extinct  "for  ever"  - unwisely!  Monks  returned 
around  1860,  then  were  expelled  at  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century  and  the  monastery 
become  a seminary  for  those  with  late  vocations.  Monastic  life  resumed  in  1948  with  a group 
of  monks  from  Solesmes,  and  since  their  return  the  Benedictine  monks  worked  hard  to  give 
the  abbey  back  its  original  beauty." 

Dr  Mary  TANNER,  Moderator  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  thanked  the  Fr  Abbot  for 
his  welcome. 

"Thank  you  for  clearing  the  snow  and  for  bringing  us  to  warm  places.  We  look  forward  to  our 
work  here,  challenging  and  critical  work  - critical  for  Faith  and  Order,  critical  for  this  point 
in  the  WCC’s  history,  and  critical  for  our  churches.  It  is  important  for  us  to  do  our  work  in 
the  context  of  prayer.  You  have  promised  to  pray  for  us  and  we  promise  to  pray  for  you  and 
your  community.  You  have  held  before  us  the  figure  of  Mary  - a model  for  our  discipleship 
and  for  us  in  our  work.  We  hope  we  shall  have  opportunity  of  talking  to  you  and  the  Brothers 
about  our  work  and  that  we  shall  learn  more  of  your  community." 

Opening  the  formal  business  session,  Dr  Tanner  welcomed  members  of  the  Board. 

The  Minutes  of  Bangkok  Board  meeting  (7-14  January  1996)  were  approved  as  circulated,  as 
were  the  Minutes  of  Board  meetings,  held  during  the  meeting  of  the  Plenary  Commission  in 
Moshi,  August  1996. 

The  Agenda  was  introduced  by  the  Director  and  approved  by  the  Board. 
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MODERATOR’S  REPORT 

Mary  Tanner 

The  Last  Lap  or  "Beyond  the  Limits  of  the  Landscape  I Knew" 

Looking  Back 

The  life  of  this  Faith  and  Order  Commission  lasts  for  eight  years,  from  the  Canberra  Assembly 
to  the  Harare  Assembly.  With  eighteen  months  left  to  us  what  can  we  hope  to  leave  our 
successors?  Let  me  look  backwards  and  particularly  to  the  Plenary  Commission  in  Moshi  in 
August  1996  in  order  to  set  the  direction  for  this  meeting  and  for  the  last  lap  of  this 
Commission’s  work. 

The  World  Conference  at  Santiago  de  Compostela,  1993 

After  Canberra  we  took  over  the  agenda  handed  on  to  us  by  our  predecessors,  in  particular  the 
work  on  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry , Confessing  the  One  Faith  and  Church  and  World. 
We  drew  that  work  together  and  in  doing  so  went  beyond  the  individual  studies,  in  the  work 
we  laid  before  the  World  Conference,  summed  up  in  the  theme  Towards  koinonia  in  Faith,  Life 
and  Witness.  Perhaps  the  most  important  thing  about  Santiago  was  that  it  pointed  towards  an 
emerging  vision  of  visible  unity,  the  sort  of  life  in  Christ,  life  in  communion,  that  Christians 
look  to  share  with  one  another.  It  was  a picture  in  which  the  unity  of  the  Church,  largely  due 
to  the  study  Church  and  World , was  kept  in  the  context  of  the  unity  of  the  Kingdom  and  the 
unity  of  the  whole  of  creation.  The  picture  of  the  kind  of  unity  we  seek  which  was  summed 
up  in  the  working  paper  for  Santiago,  and  in  the  group  reports,  remains  crucial.  It  remains 
crucial  not  only  for  our  own  work  but  for  the  work  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  not 
least  of  all  as  it  seeks  to  restate  its  common  understanding  and  vision.  It  remains  a vital 
resource  for  bilateral  dialogues  and  for  church  unity  schemes. 

Cret-Berard,  1994 

After  the  work  of  the  World  Conference  we  tried  to  gain  direction  at  our  meeting  in  Cret- 
Berard,  with  other  urgent  matters  pressing  on  us  all  the  time;  matters  of  staffing  and  of  trying 
to  understand  ourselves  as  one  stream  in  the  new  four  unit  structure  of  the  World  Council.  (I 
sometimes  wonder  whether  those  who  have  bright  ideas  about  restructuring  of  our  institutions, 
whether  ecumenical  or  ecclesial,  have  any  idea  of  the  effect  this  has  on  progress  of  substantive 
work).  Well,  we  did  find  direction,  even  if  it  was  not  as  any  one  of  us  would  have  expressed 
it  individually.  We  encapsulated  it  in  the  Conspectus  of  Studies  which  outlined  our  major  study 
programme:  The  Church  as  Koinonia:  An  Ecumenical  Study,  specific  study  projects  of  about 
two  years  duration;  collaborative  studies,  and  ongoing  Faith  and  Order  tasks.  This  Conspectus 
was  to  guide  us  from  1994  to  1998. 

The  Plenary  Commission,  Moshi,  1996 

We  worked  away  at  parts  of  the  Conspectus  through  consultations  and  in  small  groups  always 
reporting  out  to  this  Board,  with  leadership  and  sub-groups  emerging  somewhat  haphazardly. 
I want  to  return  to  this  method  and  style  of  work  at  greater  length  later  on.  We  came,  two  and 
a half  years  later,  with  a new  Director  and  at  last  a full  staff  team,  to  present  our  work  to  the 


Plenary  Commission  in  Moshi  in  an  amazing,  dramatic  and  unforgettable  setting  in  which 
Mount  Kilimanjaro  became  for  me  a symbol  of  our  work.  On  two  or  three  occasions  there 
were  moments  of  disclosure  when  with  greater  clarity  we  could  see  the  mountain  and  our  way 
ahead  and  we  were  all  moving  together  towards  that  goal. 

President  Mkapa’s  opening  keynote  address  to  us  was  a gift.  He  gave  us  back  that  grand  vision 
which  we  were  perhaps  in  danger  of  losing  as  he  reminded  us  that  the  search  for  unity  is  not 
just  about  the  unity  of  the  Church  but  about  the  limits  and  the  universality  of  humankind  in  its 
entirety.  He  reflected  on  the  particular  divisions  of  his  day.  ’The  gap  between  the  rich  and 
poor  grows  wider  day  by  day’  he  said  ’while  traditional  values  ...  are  being  abandoned  in 
favour  of  bigotry,  commerce,  selfishness  ....  The  universality  and  unity  of  humanity  is  under 
great  threat’.  His  closing  words  to  us  were  an  exhortation  to  persevere  in  the  quest  for 
Christian  unity  as  custodians  of  Christian  values  and  charity,  he  challenged  us  to  work  and 
agitate  for  greater  co-operation  and  fellowship  in  our  world  as  we  come  to  the  end  of  this 
century. 

We  were  blessed  to  have  been  invited  to  Tanzania.  I want  to  pay  tribute  here  to  Veronica  Swai 
and  to  the  local  hosts  who  gave  us  so  much  of  themselves,  their  faith,  their  hope,  their 
generosity.  I hope  when  the  Moshi  report  is  published  it  will  communicate  something  of  the 
richness  of  the  meeting:  the  worship;  the  visits  to  congregations;  the  eating  in  the  Eden-like 
garden;  the  beauty  of  the  country  and  its  mountain;  the  music  and  the  young  people’s  drama; 
and  Faith  and  Order  on  safari,  an  unforgettable  sight. 

The  Plenary  Commission  in  Moshi  was  different  from  earlier  meetings  of  the  Commission, 
certainly  from  Accra  and  Bangalore,  though  I think  signs  of  change  can  be  seen  in  Stavanger 
and  Budapest.  Some  of  our  more  experienced  members  were  not  there.  We  missed  many 
members  of  this  Board,  including  two  of  our  Vice-Moderators.  There  were  those  among 
members  of  the  Commission  who  seemed  to  know  very  little  of  our  work.  There  were  friends 
and  proxies  who  asked  what  does  BEM  stand  for?  It  was  this  unevenness  in  the  knowledge  of 
Faith  and  Order’s  work  and  its  methods  that  for  me  confirmed  the  rightness  of  the  process  we 
had  chosen  in  Bangkok,  namely  to  lay  out  for  the  whole  meeting  the  totality  of  our  work,  to 
invite  everyone  to  be  involved  in  formulating  general  guidelines  for  the  future.  In  doing  this 
we  were  in  fact  fulfilling  the  terms  of  our  Constitution: 

The  Plenary  Commission  shall  have  as  its  primary  task  theological  study,  debate  and 
appraisal.  It  will  initiate  the  programme  of  Faith  and  Order,  lay  down  general 
guidelines  for  it  and  share  in  its  communication  to  the  churches. 

The  Board’s  responsibility  now  is  to  implement  the  programme  laid  down  by  the  Plenary 
Commission  and  to  supervise  ongoing  work. 

The  generality  of  our  work  inevitably  meant  frustration  for  those,  a minority  I suspect,  who 
were  experienced  Faith  and  Order  hands,  who  were  raring  to  develop  and  to  deepen  specific 
aspects  of  our  work  and  to  move  into  new  areas.  A few  have  expressed  their  frustrations  to 
me.  But  the  majority  left,  I believe,  with  a sense  of  the  overall  purpose  and  focus  of  the 
multilateral  Faith  and  Order  work  at  a world  level.  This  must  bear  fruit  as  these  people  lead 
ecumenical  development  in  their  local  and  regional  contexts.  There  were  new  commitments 
made  to  travel  with  us  into  the  future,  offers  of  contributions  to  work  at  translations  of  texts. 
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In  particular  the  letter  from  the  younger  theologians  was  a wonderful  testimony  giving 
confidence  to  those  of  us  growing  old  in  the  service  of  Faith  and  Order.  I hope  from  this 
meeting  we  may  write  reporting  to  the  younger  theologians  something  of  our  progress  here. 

The  fruits  of  Moshi 

The  meeting  was  not  product  orientated  in  terms  of  lengthy  section  reports.  Even  if  that  had 
been  logistically  possible  I think  it  was  a wise  decision  not  to  go  for  that  older  style  of 
meeting.  Looking  back  it  seems  to  me  it  is  in  the  papers  that  we  find  inspiration,  in  the 
recommendation’s  firm  direction,  and,  above  all,  in  the  daily  worship  together  we  found 
confirmation  of  our  calling  to  work  for  the  visible  communion  of  the  Church.  Once  more  the 
worship  life  of  the  meeting  affirmed  the  degree  of  communion  that  we  know  we  already  share 
in  spite  of  our  continuing  divisions. 

Inspiration 

I do  not  think  I quite  got  the  force  of  the  papers  at  the  time  in  Moshi  but  re-reading  them  three 
things  strike  me.  First,  in  different  ways,  the  papers  were  urging  movement  into  a new  phase 
of  the  ecumenical  movement  as  we  approach  the  end  of  the  ecumenical  century  and  the  new 
millennium.  Alan  Falconer  talked  of  entering  a new  third  phase  of  the  ecumenical  movement 
which  he  called  a phase  of  reception  — reception  of  each  other,  a phase  which  requires 
conversion  and  a response  to  a call  for  transformation,  ’to  move  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
landscape  that  I knew’.  Andre  Birmele  fleshed  this  out  in  his  paper  on  reception.  ’In  this  stage 
of  reception  we  move  beyond  dialogues  and  place  their  fruits  on  a different  ecclesial  level.  In 
this  move  beyond  the  dialogues,  the  dialogues  paradoxically  receive  their  true  sense  and  their 
true  authority’.  He  comments  that  recognition  of  each  other  is  a first  step  towards 
reconciliation  and  reception  of  each  other.  (There  is  an  agenda  here  in  exploring  what  we  mean 
by  recognition,  reconciliation  and  reception.  A shared  understanding  of  this  vocabulary  and  the 
stages  indicated  by  it  would  help  the  movement  towards  unity).  Andre  Birmele’s  paper  was 
encouraging.  He  devoted  Part  III  to  describing  practical  achievements,  to  showing  where 
formal  recognition,  even  reconciliation  or  mutual  reception,  is  already  taking  place  partly  as 
a result  of  the  theological  endeavour  of  the  Faith  and  Order  movement.  His  illustrations 
embraced  Roman  Catholic,  Reformed,  Anglican,  Lutheran  and  Methodist  traditions  and  in 
response  Amba  Bishoi  drew  attention  to  Eastern  Orthodox  and  Oriental  Orthodox  progress.  In 
a tantalisingly  short  but  evocative  paper  Jean  Tillard  too  urged  movement  into  a new  phase  in 
which  expression  would  be  given  to  the  enduring  imperfect  communion  between  confessions 
and  a movement  of  this  imperfect  communion  onward  towards  full  communion.  We  move  into 
the  new  phase  on  the  basis  of  baptismal  unity  and  the  inextricable  relation  between  baptism  and 
faith.  But  in  matters  of  faith  things  still  divide  us:  there  is  ’non-communion  in  faith’  which  is 
not  wilful  disobedience  of  the  confessions.  We  now  need  to  bring  the  specificity  of  confessions 
into  the  open  and  to  see  these  in  relation  to  visible  communion.  Jean  Tillard  called  for  a 
’hermeneutics  of  confessionality’.  Full  visible  communion  has  to  be  prepared  on  the  basis  of 
strengthening,  exploring  and  developing  the  bonds  which  the  spirit  maintains  between  us  — on 
the  basis  of  baptism  and  on  the  strong  agreement  in  faith.  Into  this  new  future  Jean  concluded 
the  scattered  embers  would  come  together  as  the  Holy  Spirit  blows  on  them.  His  parting  words 
were:  ’A  turning  point  — I do  so  believe,  a fleshing  out  of  the  Canberra  Statement’. 
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’Fleshing  out  the  Canberra  Statement’.  That  leads  me  to  the  second  theme  from  the  input  talks 
which  ought  to  move  us  beyond  the  limits  of  the  landscape  that  we  know:  the  giving  sharper 
definition,  portraiture,  the  bringing  into  greater  focus  of  the  unity  we  seek.  What  are  those 
’thin  - steel-like  bonds’  with  and  through  which  the  Spirit  binds  us?  Baptism  and  faith,  yes  — 
and  in  God’s  time  eucharist  and  ordered  ministry.  And  those  things  about  which  we  only 
whispered  in  Santiago  and  Cret-Berard  and  Bangkok  — synodality,  conciliarity  and  primacy. 
These  were  the  things  of  which  I spoke  in  my  Moderator’s  address.  We  must  explore  how 
these  thin  and  steel-like  bonds  will  provide  for  us  to  live  rich  and  textured  lives  of  ’thickness’, 
in  the  specificity  of  cultural  and  the  particularity  of  historical  contexts,  seizing  all  the  God- 
given  richness  of  those  specificities  and  particularities,  and  living  in  an  admixture  of  ways  the 
specificities  of  traditions  freed  from  the  association  of  narrow  confessional  isms  or 
sectarianisms.  The  Church  is  most  effective  when  it  is  embedded  and  embodied  within  a local 
place,  challenging  wrongs,  healing  relationships,  standing  with  the  vulnerable  and 
marginalised,  and  opening  up  new  possibilities  for  mutual  service,  respect  and  love,  but  it  must 
also  be  ready  to  be  helped  and  challenged  by  the  contemporary  church  in  other  places,  and  use 
the  experience  and  insight  of  fellow  Christians  as  a way  of  discerning  truth  within  the 
ambiguities  of  local  tradition  and  culture. 

...  With  the  delay  of  the  parousia  the  local  churches  will  slowly  discover  that  through 
them  and  until  the  end  of  history  the  Holy  Spirit  wants  to  seize  all  the  richness  of 
human  culture  and  experience  of  this  or  that  part  of  the  world,  all  the  expectations  and 
achievements  of  this  or  that  nation,  all  the  needs  and  sorrows  of  this  or  that  people,  all 
the  thanksgivings  and  intercessions  of  this  or  that  human  community,  to  actualise  there 
the  Lordship  of  Christ  over  creation  and  human  destiny.  The  local  churches  will  take 
various  shapes,  different  forms  of  liturgy,  diverse  ways  of  explaining  the  Christian 
doctrine,  according  to  the  variety  of  their  socio-cultural  context.  It  is  thus  very  crucial 
to  notice  that  the  diversity  of  the  local  church  is  mainly  a consequence  of  this 
implantation  of  the  Gospel  of  God  in  the  variety  of  contexts  which  constitutes  the 
treasure  and  beauty  of  humankind.  ( Communion  and  Salvation,  J.M.R.  Tillard,  O.P. 
p.  9ff). 

This  is,  in  a much  more  poetic  and  striking  way,  what  I was  talking  about  when  I stressed  the 
need  to  place  more  emphasis  in  our  envisioning  of  the  unity  we  seek,  on  the  specificity  or 
’thickness’  of  the  local  church  in  order  to  restore  a balance  to  the  necessary,  and  not  to  be 
relinquished,  emphasis  on  those  steel-like  bonds  that  hold  us  in  belonging,  in  a communion  of 
which  baptism  and  faith  are  essentials.  If  this  is  what  is  meant  by  a fleshing  out  of  the 
Canberra  Statement  then  I say  yes  to  that  call  in  Moshi  for  this  should  lead  us  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  landscape  that  we  know. 

The  theme  of  holding  diverse  communities  together  was  there  also,  though  in  a more  complex 
and  for  me  elusive  way,  in  the  paper  of  Konrad  Raiser.  He  talked  imaginatively  of  the  Church 
as  an  hermeneutical  narrative  community  lived  out  in  many  contexts.  Unity  is  ’the  fellowship 
of  those  who  continue  to  be  different’.  It  is  ’the  mutual  acceptance  and  recognition  of  the 
different  culturally  and  contextually  determined  forms  of  the  Gospel’.  The  search  for 
convergence  and  consensus,  he  implied,  gives  a too  one-sided  emphasis  on  apparent 
uniformity.  The  search  for  unity  is  rather  a matter  of  the  recollection  of  meaning,  the 
reconstructing  of  coherence,  the  linking  coherently  of  the  different  concrete  incarnations  of  the 
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Gospel.  The  search  for  unity  aims  at  creating  coherent  community,  of  understanding  inter- 
relatedness. 

There  was  much  that  resonates  here  with  what  I have  already  drawn  from  other  speeches.  And 
yet  is  there  not  also  a difference,  not  only  a difference  of  emphasis?  For  how  does  a search 
for  coherence  relate  to  the  givenness  of  those  steel-like  bonds  of  communion  — those  strong 
strands  of  the  web  of  belonging,  the  gifts  of  baptism  and  of  faith  of  which  Jean  spoke  and  the 
gifts  of  eucharist  and  the  charism  of  ministry  and  of  conciliarity  and  primacy  of  which  I spoke? 

It  was  Konrad’s  plea  for  ’an  ecumenical  intercultural  hermeneutic’  which  was  a challenge  to 
our  work  on  ecumenical  hermeneutics  and  provided  a third  major  challenge  to  lead  us  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  landscape  that  we  know.  His  insistence  upon  broadening  the  ecumenical 
process  from  interpreting  texts  to  understanding  cultural  and  contextual  incarnations  of  the 
Gospel,  with  the  key  concept  for  understanding  the  Church  as  being  not  koinonia  but  a 
’hermeneutical  community  of  common  confession,  common  action  in  discipleship  and  common 
striving  for  the  Kingdom’.  The  real  theological  task  he  saw  as  that  of  understanding  the  nature 
of  the  inter-relatedness  in  plurality.  The  four  things  that  keep  communities  in  relatedness  he 
linked  to  the  four  classical  marks  of  the  Church:  one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic.  These  he 
interpreted  as  indicating  four  relationships:  a relationship  with  God  (oneness);  with  the  world 
(holiness);  with  other  churches  (catholicity);  and  with  history  (apostolicity). 

In  a way  Konrad’s  paper  was  by  far  the  most  demanding  for  me.  There  were  thoughts  that  I 
have  no  doubt  should  and  will  inspire  our  work.  The  emphasis  on  diversity  given  in  cultural 
context,  the  understanding  of  the  Church  as  hermeneutical  community,  the  emphasis  on 
’orality’  and  the  re-emphasis  on  the  four  classical  marks  of  the  Church.  Nevertheless,  I have 
a feeling  that  Konrad’s  exploration  of  the  hermeneutics  of  unity  raises  very  fundamental 
questions  for  our  work  — not  only  our  work  on  hermeneutics. 

Directions 

If  it  is  to  the  papers  we  look  for  inspiration,  it  is  to  the  recommendations  we  look  for  direction 
to  take  us  beyond  the  limits  of  this  landscape  that  we  know.  As  we  review  each  of  our  major 
studies  this  week,  we  must  review  them  in  the  light  of  these  recommendations.  I want  only  to 
make  a few  brief  comments.  First,  the  recommendations  make  clear  that  our  Conspectus  of 
Studies  formulated  at  Cret-Berard  was  on  target.  They  call  for  continuity  of  that  work  rather 
than  a change  of  direction.  The  major  study  on  Ecclesiology,  on  the  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the 
Church  continues,  but  rather  freer  I suspect  from  the  Canberra  Statement  than  some  of  us 
proposed,  but  still  with  the  need  to  give  attention  to  the  themes  we  delineated  in  Cret-Berard, 
not  least  of  all  to  conciliarity  and  primacy.  Recommendation  6 raises  the  question  of  the 
contribution  of  the  study  on  Ecclesiology  to  the  Harare  Assembly.  I suspect  that  the  place 
where  this  is  most  likely  to  happen  is  within  the  restatement  of  the  Common  Understanding  and 
Vision  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  For  if  that  is  not  consonant  with  the  holistic  vision 
of  Canberra,  the  vision  of  Santiago,  and  the  vision  that  still  impels  our  own  work  on 
ecclesiology  then  Faith  and  Order  and  the  World  Council  will  be  in  for  a very  uncertain  future 
indeed.  And  the  World  Council  will  not  find  that  integrating  vision  that  can  hold  together  the 
work  currently  undertaken  in  the  four  units.  There  will  be  room  too  in  the  ’hearings’  at  Harare 
to  give  account  of  this  work. 
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The  recommendations  on  Worship  are  clear  that  this  work,  essential  for  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  must  remain  at  the  heart  of  Faith  and  Order’s  work.  We  need  to  give  thought  to  what 
that  means  in  practice  in  the  next  eighteen  months. 

The  recommendations  on  Apostolic  Faith  reflect  the  affirmation  with  which  the  Study  Guide 
was  received,  and  a renewed  awareness  of  the  importance  of  this  study  in  building  confidence 
that  we  do  have  a communion  in  faith.  This  continuation  of  a study  in  the  life  of  the  churches, 
encouraged  by  the  Study  Guide  and  monitored  by  us,  will  provide  opportunities  to  examine 
what  is  ’sufficient  and  required’,  that  ’bundle  of  truths’  which  each  community  must  make  its 
own  so  as  to  be  able,  while  maintaining  its  distinctiveness,  to  give  adequate  expression  to  its 
baptismal  faith.  This  to  me  is  what  coherence  is  about. 

The  recommendations  to  continue  collaborative  work  on  Ecclesiology  and  Ethics  too  provide 
a strong  mandate  for  making  progress  in  an  area  identified  in  Santiago  and  at  Cret-Berard, 
namely  ethnicity  and  nationalism.  That  study  will  surely  have  things  to  contribute  to  our 
understanding  of  visible  unity  not  least  of  all  to  the  implications  of  locality  and  embodiment 
of  the  Church. 

And  lastly,  and  perhaps  most  interesting  and  tantalising,  the  recommendations  on  Ecumenical 
Hermeneutics  with  their  plea  to  clarify  the  aims  of  the  study,  simplify  its  language  and  the 
listing  of  many  areas,  perhaps  too  many,  that  might  be  taken  up.  My  own  view  is  that 
Recommendation  6 calling  for  further  work  on  Working  Principles,  Part  II  of  the  existing  text, 
is  most  important.  All  of  us  need  help  with  how  we  formulate  ecumenical  texts,  the  raising  of 
consciousness  of  what  sources  we  use  and  how  we  use  them.  (Scripture  and  Tradition  and 
traditions,  orality  and  experience)  and  what  re-statement  together  for  today  entails.  Our 
churches  also  need  help  with  how  they  might  respond  to  ecumenical  texts:  what  to  look  for, 
what  not  to  look  for,  consonance  or  identity,  sufficient  agreement,  sufficient  for  what?  We 
need  help  to  understand  the  implication  of  our  different  structures  of  authority  which  lead  to 
different  processes  of  response,  with  the  dangers  that  this  entails.  What  is  the  place  of 
elucidation  and  clarification  and  further  re-statement?  We  have  enough  examples  now  to  begin 
to  explore  this.  And  we  need  help  with  what  sort  of  community  we  look  to  be:  a responding, 
receiving,  dialoguing,  exploring,  hermeneutical  community. 

These  recommendations  give  shape  and  direction  to  this  meeting  and  they  beckon  us  on  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  landscape  that  we  know.  The  time  we  must  spend  on  the  Common 
Understanding  and  Vision  and  on  the  response  to  Ut  Unum  Sint  will  feed  into  our  work 
naturally.  This  leads  me  to  my  final  comment  arising  from  Moshi,  the  method  and  style  of  our 
work.  There  has  been  criticism,  both  within  this  Board  and  the  Plenary  Commission,  on  the 
ways  in  which  we  do  our  work.  We  need  to  talk  about  this  openly,  as  indeed  each  presenter 
did  in  Moshi.  As  we  lay  plans  for  our  last  eighteen  months  of  work  we  must  be  clearer  about 
commitment  and  responsibility.  It  is  worth  reminding  ourselves  that  after  Santiago  people  said 
they  did  not  want  to  be  trapped  too  early  — perhaps  not  at  all  — into  one  or  other  of  our 
studies.  That  was  why  Gunther  Gassmann  designed  the  Dublin  meeting  on  both  hermeneutics 
and  ecclesiology  back  to  back.  But  once  this  work  was  begun  there  was  need  for  continuity  and 
leadership,  and  there  rightly  emerged  ownership  of  the  work.  Certain  members  had  continuing 
responsibilities:  Martin  Cressey  for  United-Uniting  Churches,  Jack  Radano  for  the  Bilateral 
Forums,  Barry  Rogerson  for  constitutions  and  then  CUV,  Paul  Crow  for  collaborative  work 
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with  Unit  III  following  on  Roende.  And  there  were  others  who  asked  not  to  be  involved  with 
work  between  Board  meetings. 

After  two  and  a half  years  in  an  attempt  to  clarify  the  situation  Alan  Falconer  asked  each  of 
you  to  state  what  area  of  work  you  wished  to  be  involved  in.  Alan  has  that  list  with  him.  It 
is  important  for  the  sake  of  the  direction  of  the  last  eighteen  months  that  we  are  clear  about 
the  sub-groups  of  this  Board,  the  staff  responsibilities  and  the  projection  of  meetings  and  the 
way  we  intend  to  involve  Plenary  Commission  members  in  the  work.  The  sub-groups  work  on 
behalf  of  the  Board,  and  the  whole  Board  works  on  the  direction  of  the  Plenary  Commission. 
As  we  lay  plans  for  each  study  we  need  to  clarify  responsibility  and  process. 

So  in  the  days  ahead  we  have  important  work  to  do  to  lay  plans  for  the  time  left  to  us  so  we 
can  ourselves  move  and  help  churches  move  ’beyond  the  limits  of  the  landscape  that  I knew’. 
I am  thankful  for  the  opportunity  that  lies  ahead  and  for  the  insights  of  the  Moshi  meeting.  I 
am  thankful  to  Alan  Falconer  and  the  staff  for  the  direction  and  faithful  work  up  to,  through 
and  after  Moshi.  And,  as  I have  celebrated  Christmas  and  Epiphany  with  the  beautiful  crib 
figures  you  gave  to  me  in  Moshi,  I have  been  thankful  for  your  friendship  and  for  the 
generosity  of  the  tributes  you  recorded  in  the  book  so  carefully  concealed  from  me  in  those 
days  in  Moshi. 

Discussion 

Appreciation  was  expressed  by  all  the  speakers  for  the  Moderator’s  Report.  Discussion  took 
place  on  how  to  receive  the  new  voices  of  the  churches,  and  on  how  to  communicate  more 
effectively  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  to  the  churches.  Stress  was  laid  on  the  character  of 
Faith  and  Order  as  a movement  whose  task  it  is  to  move  the  churches  beyond  their  current 
positions  by  encouraging  them  to  receive  each  other.  A number  of  contributions  focused  on 
the  unresolved  tension  between  churches  which  emphasised  creed  and  sacrament  and  those 
which  focused  more  on  preaching  and  evangelism,  and  it  was  suggested  that  this  tension 
needed  to  be  addressed.  There  was  also  a continuing  concern  with  the  relation  between  unity 
and  diversity  and  the  need  to  articulate  the  limits  of  diversity. 
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DIRECTOR’S  REPORT 

Alan  D.  Falconer 


During  the  meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Plenary  Commission,  news  was  received  of  the 
death  of  Frere  Max  Thurian  of  the  Taize  Community.  In  the  name  of  all  of  us,  our  Moderator 
paid  eloquent  tribute  to  Frere  Max  - a tribute  that  was  sent  to  Brother  Roger  Schutz.  At  that 
time,  many  of  you  shared  reminiscences,  and  vignettes  of  the  life,  work  and  witness  of  the  co- 
founder of  the  Taize  Community.  At  that  time,  many  of  you  shared  memories  of  his  table-talk 
and  his  contribution  to  the  methodology  and  content  of  Faith  and  Order  convergence  texts. 
Many  of  you  shared  reflections  on  his  contribution  to  the  Taize  Community  and  the  wider 
ecumenical  movement.  Personally,  I absorbed  these  moments  of  sharing  because,  to  my  great 
regret,  I never  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  this  Taize  brother  whose  influence  on  my  own  life 
and  work  has  been  immense. 

Frere  Max  in  his  life  and  work  wrestled  with  scripture  and  tradition  to  seek  consensus  with 
men  and  women  of  other  Christian  traditions.  He  reminded  those  of  us  in  the  Reformed 
tradition  of  important  insights  which  had  been  overlooked  in  our  reception  of  the  work  of  the 
Reformers,  and  thus  he  invited  us  to  accept  the  importance  of  being  self-critical  as  we  sought 
to  enter  dialogue  with  others.  He  was  prepared  to  explore  issues  which  had  become  inimical, 
for  historical  reasons,  to  the  Reformed  - confession,  Mary,  issues  of  baptism,  eucharist,  and, 
perhaps  less  successfully,  of  priesthood  and  ministry1.  On  the  basis  of  the  examination  of 
scripture  and  tradition,  he  sought  to  encourage  the  Reformed  community  to  enter  a wider 
convergence  with  members  of  other  traditions  on  hitherto  church-dividing  issues  and  to  do 
so  in  a manner  consonant  with  the  writings  of  John  Calvin  and  other  figures  of  the 
Reformation  and  subsequent  periods. 

In  his  writings  he  also  offered  a profound  basis  for  understanding  the  nature  and  movement 
of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  as  is  evident  in  the  Taize  liturgy  and  his 
accompanying  commentary  on  it2.  This  work  was  important  not  only  for  Taize  but  provided 
a basis  for  the  attempt  to  construct  a liturgy  - the  Lima  Liturgy  - on  the  basis  of  the  Faith 
and  Order  work  on  "Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry"3.  It  also  helped  the  Reformed 
churches  - particularly  in  Neuchatel  and  Basle  at  the  end  of  the  1960s  - to  change  their 
practice  with  regard  to  the  text  and  the  frequency  of  celebration  of  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  The  work  of  Frere  Max  informed  not  only  the  Taize  community  and  the 
Reformed  tradition,  but  also  the  wider  ecumenical  movement  through  the  Groupe  des 
Dombes  and  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission. 

Frere  Max  held  together  in  dynamic  interaction  and  interdependence  the  articulation  of  the 
faith,  the  celebration  of  the  presence  of  God  in  worship  - above  all  in  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper  - and  the  discipleship  of  the  Christian  community  and  the  individual  believer. 
In  this,  he  was  undoubtedly  informed  by  the  work  of  John  Calvin  who  saw  the  Church  as  the 
community  of  word,  sacrament  and  discipleship4.  The  community  which  seeks  to  stand  in 
the  event  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  articulating  the  faith  in  this  time  and  each  place,  celebrating 
the  eucharist  as  the  event  of  the  Church  in  this  time  and  each  place,  and  seeking  to 
participate  in  the  transformation  of  society  in  this  time  and  place  and  in  every  place  is  the 
Church.  In  emphasizing  the  interaction  and  interdependence  of  word,  sacrament  and 
discipleship,  however,  Frere  Max  was  not  only  reminding  us  of  the  insights  of  Calvin  which 
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he  deemed  to  be  helpful  for  the  ecumenical  pilgrimage,  he  was  also  drawing  us  back  to  the 
very  roots  and  structure  of  the  regime  of  faith. 

As  the  basic  structure  of  integrity  of  the  community  of  word,  sacrament  and  discipleship, 
Frere  Max  recovered  for  us  the  importance  of  the  concept  of  "anamnesis"  in  scripture.  In 
his  exhaustive  and  definitive  study  on  the  Eucharistic  Memorial,  he  recovered  the  centrality 
for  the  community  of  the  injunction  "to  remember”5.  Through  the  careful  word  study  of  le- 
zikkaron  and  its  cognates,  and  the  analysis  of  "anamnesis"  and  its  related  terms,  a principle 
for  the  interrelationship  of  word,  sacrament  and  discipleship  became  evident.  From  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  the  interdependence  of  articulating  the  story  of  God  in  relationship  with 
humankind  - in  remembering,  appropriating  and  handing  on  through  celebration  and  worship 
- as  is  evident  in  the  confessional  formula  "A  wandering  Aramean  was  my  father  ..."  (Deut 
26:5-10),  and  the  celebration  of  God’s  liberating  activity  in  the  Passover  meal  is  evident. 
Such  a meal  celebration  also  served  as  a focus  for  participating  in  the  reconciling  activity  of 
God  through  the  guilt  offering  and  the  peace  offering  by  which  the  community  sought  to 
embody  the  life  of  transforming  activity  so  that  the  society  might  reflect  the  world  as  God 
intends  it  to  be6.  This  dynamic  interaction  of  word  sacrament  and  discipleship,  evident  in 
the  word  study  on  "memorial"  is  particularly  clear  in  the  understanding  of  "tradition", 
evident  in  the  New  Testament,  and  noted  by  Max  Thurian  in  his  study  on  Visible  Unity  and 
Tradition , even  although  this  term  was  more  fully  explored  by  Yves  Congar  and  Nikos 
Nissiotis7. 

In  the  New  Testament,  the  rubric  on  tradition  contained  three  major  elements  - the  act  of 
receiving  from  the  Lord,  the  act  of  transmission  to  the  people,  and  the  act  of  keeping.  This 
threefold  act  of  traditio  - of  transmission,  of  reception  and  of  appropriation  - is,  according 
to  Congar,  for  St  Paul,  the  very  structure  or  law  of  the  regime  of  faith  by  which  the 
communities  were  built  up".  At  the  very  foundation  of  what  it  meant  to  be  "church",  of  what 
it  meant  to  be  "koinonia",  lay  the  dynamic  process  of  remembering,  of  traditioning.  The  use 
of  paradosis,  or  its  cognates,  in  its  verbal  (therefore  dynamic)  form  signals  that  which 
constitutes  the  very  life  and  raison  d’etre  of  the  community.  It  signals  that  which  brings  the 
community  into  being.  St  Paul  develops  this  concept  in  the  form  of  a rubric.  "I  am  handing 
on  to  you  that  which  I have  received  ..."  While  the  rubric  does  not  appear  often  in  the  New 
Testament,  it  is  evident  at  three  places. 

First  of  all,  the  rubric  introduces  the  confessional  formula  in  1 Cor  15  which  focuses  on  the 
death  and  rising  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Such  a formula  is  not  a static  statement,  but  one 
which,  as  in  the  tradition  of  the  people  of  Israel,  recounts  the  story  of  God’s  activity  in 
relation  to  creation  and  community  (creation  and  covenant).  These  formulae  were  subject  to 
development  and  expansion  as  the  community  sought  to  give  a more  articulate  and 
comprehensive  account  of  the  action  of  the  Triune  God.  The  community  is  brought  into  being 
by  the  activity  of  God,  which  is  re-presented  in  the  re-membering  of  that  continuing  activity, 
and  thus  is  celebrated  and  appropriated. 

The  rubric,  secondly,  introduces  the  eucharistic  memorial  in  1 Cor  11.  At  the  heart  of  the 
community  lies  the  re-presentation  of  the  whole  drama  of  salvation  in  Jesus  Christ  - his 
ministry  of  calling,  forgiving,  teaching,  healing,  interceding,  inviting,  dying,  rising, 
ascending  and  sending.  The  whole  drama  is  represented,  received  and  appropriated  as  the 
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community  celebrates  "This  ...  my  body”,  thus  constituting  the  "event"  of  the  Church,  as 
Karl  Rahner  noted8. 

Finally,  St  Paul  uses  this  rubric  to  introduce  a manual  or  code  of  ethics  in  1 Thess  4:2.  The 
Christian  community  and  the  believer  is  to  seek  to  embody  a life-style  consonant  with  the 
story  of  God’s  relationship  with  humankind  - a lifestyle  which  takes  seriously  the  personal 
responsibility  for  seeking  to  act  as  a mirror  of  God’s  love  and  transforming  activity  in  the 
world.  As  with  the  confessional  formulae,  so  with  the  manual  of  ethics  we  are  not  presented 
with  a static  formula,  but  with  a developing  concern  to  articulate  a life-style  which  is 
consonant  with  the  remembering  of  the  drama  of  salvation  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth9. 

This  rubric,  then,  which  is  the  very  structure  of  the  regime  of  the  faith  of  the  community  in 
the  New  Testament  emphasises  the  inseparability  of  articulating  the  faith,  celebrating  the  re- 
presenting of  the  whole  drama  of  salvation  in  Christ,  and  attempting  to  live  a life-style  of 
discipleship,  participating  in  the  transforming  activity  of  God  - an  integrity  evident  in  the  life 
and  reflections  of  Frere  Max  Thurian.  This  traditioning  lies  at  the  heart  of  what  it  means  to 
be  church  or  koinonia.  This  re-membering  provides  the  structure  for  the  identity  of  the 
Church  - the  community  drawn  into  being  in  relationship  to  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit. 

The  ecumenical  movement  is  the  attempt  to  give  more  adequate  expression  to  this  re- 
membering by  seeking  the  unity  of  the  Church  precisely  through  the  common  articulation  of 
the  faith,  the  common  celebration  of  the  presence  of  God,  and  the  common  activity  of 
seeking  to  engage  in  God’s  transforming  activity,  all  of  this  within  a structure  of  mutual 
accountability  and  ministry  of  service.  Our  search  for  visible  unity  (koinonia)  necessarily 
involves  us  in  the  search  for  convergence  on  confessing  the  faith,  celebrating  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  discipleship. 

This  understanding  of  the  dynamic  relationship  of  word,  sacrament  and  discipleship  provided 
the  framework  for  the  Canberra  Statement  on  Koinonia,  and  for  the  work  of  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission. 

Word,  Sacrament  and  Discipleship 

Throughout  this  year,  the  work  to  seek  consensus  and  convergence  on  Word.  Sacrament,  and 
discipleship,  has  been  pursued  rigorously  in  all  our  studies.  In  the  study  on  hermeneutics, 
further  exploration  on  the  search  for  convergence  and  consensus  on  re-membering  and  re- 
appropriating  the  Gospel  evident  in  Scripture,  Tradition  and  experience  has  been  pursued. 
How  do  we  do  theology  together?  The  whole  study  addresses  this  question  and  seeks  to 
suggest  guidelines  for  the  writing  and  interpretation  of  ecumenical  texts. 

This  interdependence  and  interrelationship  has  also  provided  the  framework  for  the  attempt 
to  explore  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  Church,  and  for  the  continuing  work  on  the  WCC 
process  on  the  Common  Understanding  and  Vision  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  (CUV). 
At  its  meeting  in  Wimbledon  in  March  1996,  the  Board’s  sub-committee  on  ecclesiology 
developed  the  text  which  was  discussed  at  the  Bangkok  meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Board.  The  text  did  not  reach  sufficient  maturity  for  presentation  to  the  Plenary  Commission. 
At  our  meeting  in  August,  it  became  clear  that  there  was  unease  at  the  close  relationship 
between  this  work  and  the  text  of  the  Canberra  Statement.  In  December  1996,  therefore,  a 
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new  approach  has  been  initiated,  drawing  on  the  work  of  the  previous  consultations  on 
ecclesiology  (since  the  Standing  Commission’s  meeting  at  Dunblane),  and  based  on  the 
insight  that  the  church  is  the  community  (koinonia)  of  word,  sacrament  and  discipleship.  This 
work  is  to  be  pursued  rigorously  in  1997,  and  will  take  up  the  relationship  between  the  local 
and  universal  church,  the  concept  of  conciliarity  and  the  issue  of  the  ministry  of  oversight  - 
hitherto  church-dividing  issues  - within  the  understanding  of  the  Church  as  creatura  verbi 
and  the  Church  as  visible  and  invisible. 

In  discussion  on  the  Common  Understanding  and  Vision  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
the  report  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  finalized  at  the  Bangkok  meeting  of  the 
Board,  has  proved  to  be  significant  for  the  development  of  this  process.  The  new  document 
before  us  now  demonstrates  the  interdependence  of  work  on  unity,  mission,  education, 
justice,  peace  and  service  and  proposes  an  internal  structure  which  will  reflect  that 
interdependence  and  interrelationship.  The  World  Council  of  Churches  is  described  as  a 
fellowship  of  churches  which  seeks  to  pursue  the  manifestation  of  visible  unity.  We  are 
called  to  respond  to  the  gift  of  koinonia  in  and  through  the  Triune  God,  and  to  seek  its  fuller 
expression,  through  study,  celebration  and  service. 

Throughout  our  work,  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  seeks  to  serve  the  churches  as  they 
pursue  this  vision  by  seeking  consensus,  reception  and  recognition  of  our  rootedness  in  the 
confession  of  the  apostolic  faith,  in  our  celebration  of  the  remembering  and  re-appropriating 
of  the  presence  of  Christ  and  in  our  discipleship  together  and  common  accountability. 

That  the  work  of  the  Commission  affects  relationships  between  churches  as  they  seek  fuller 
expressions  of  koinonia  is  evident.  The  report  on  "Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry"  has 
provided  insights  which  have  been  important  for  the  development  of  the  Meissen  and  Porvoo 
Agreements,  for  the  Concordat  between  the  Episcopal  Church  USA  and  the  Lutheran 
Churches  in  the  USA,  for  the  development  of  COCU,  of  the  proposed  agreement  between 
the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  in  the  USA  and  for  a number  of  United-Uniting 
Churches.  It  has  also  been  important  for  the  development  of  Anglican-Moravian  relations  in 
the  USA  and  in  Europe,  and  for  the  new  relationship  between  the  Church  of  Sweden  and  the 
Methodist  Church,  the  Church  of  Norway  and  the  Methodist  Church,  and  for  the  proposals 
of  new  relationships  between  British  and  Irish  Anglican  Churches  and  the  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  Churches  in  France.  The  Secretariat  continues  to  serve  the  Churches  as  they  seek 
to  enter  union  and  to  foster  new  patterns  of  fuller  koinonia. 

Convergence  on  the  common  confession  of  the  apostolic  faith  has  been  sought  through  the 
publication  last  year  of  the  study  guide  "Towards  Sharing  the  One  Faith".  This  text  which 
was  well  received  at  the  meeting  of  the  Plenary  Commission  at  Moshi  is  being  translated  into 
a variety  of  languages.  We  have  this  month  received  an  offer  which  will  enable  us  to  seek 
a translation  into  Kiswahili,  through  the  generosity  of  the  German  churches  - a fitting  gift 
to  the  Tanzanian  churches  for  their  hospitality  to  us.  This  publication  has  enabled  us  to 
revive  the  invitation  to  the  Churches  to  respond  to  the  questions  sent  out  with  the 
"Confessing  the  One  Faith"  study  in  the  hope  that  Churches  will  be  challenged  to  recognize 
the  One  Apostolic  Faith  more  fully  in  themselves  and  in  each  other. 

Recognition  is  also  the  underlying  intention  in  the  work  to  be  undertaken  after  this  Board 
meeting  on  "baptismal  ordo”.  Is  it  possible  to  identify  the  common  and  essential  elements 
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in  our  various  rites  and  understandings  of  baptism  which  will  help  us  towards  the  recognition 
of  those  who  have  been  baptised  as  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ?  What  is  the 
relationship  between  the  baptism  of  Christ  and  the  Church’s  mission?  How  is  baptism 
embodied  in  our  specific  cultures?  These  questions  are  fundamental  for  the  establishing  of 
new  relationships  of  fuller  koinonia  between  churches. 

A further  attempt  to  help  the  churches  manifest  visible  unity,  particularly  in  situations  where 
Christians  live  in  minority  situations,  will  be  made  with  the  consultation  in  the  spring  of  1997 
on  the  questions  of  the  "Common  Date  of  Easter".  This  consultation  is  being  organized  with 
the  Worship  and  Spirituality  stream  of  Unit  I and  will  attempt  to  address  the  questions  raised 
by  Dr  Dagmar  Heller  in  the  paper  which  we  discussed  at  the  Bangkok  meeting  of  the  Board. 

The  interdependence  of  word,  sacrament  and  discipleship  was  also  the  subject  of  the  work 
undertaken  with  Unit  III  on  Ecclesiology  and  Ethics  during  1996.  The  three  reports  which 
have  emanated  from  this  process  have  clearly  indicated  this  interdependence,  with  the  Tantur 
and  Johannesburg  reports  particularly  emphasizing  the  relationship  between  the  ethical 
obedience  of  the  Church  and  the  celebration  of  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  It  is  clear  that  many  of  the  church-dividing  issues  which  inhibit  our  growth  to  fuller 
expressions  of  koinonia  emerge  from  this  inability  to  participate  in  common  witness, 
particularly  in  situations  of  community  conflict  and  alienation.  At  times  churches  have  been 
responsible  for  increasing  in  a community  its  awareness  of  its  ethnic  identity,  and  have 
provided  theological  perspectives  which  reinforce  that  identity.  When  ethnic  tensions  arise, 
therefore,  churches  find  themselves  captive  to  such  situations,  and  unable  to  give  a witness 
to  the  reconciling  love  of  God.  A proposal  for  a study  on  "Ethnicity  and  Nationalism"  - a 
topic  identified  as  important  by  the  first  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  - will  be 
discussed  at  this  Board  meeting. 

In  all  this  work,  we  shall  be  seeking  to  help  the  churches  move  towards  fuller  koinonia, 
through  the  attempt  to  seek  unity  on  the  three  marks  of  the  very  structure  or  regime  of  the 
community  of  faith.  That  structure  emphasises  the  interdependence  of  Word,  Sacrament  , 
Discipleship  and  provides  a framework  for  the  coherence  of  the  work  of  the  Commission, 
just  as  it  did  for  the  reflective  work  of  Fr  Max  Thurian,  whose  personal  contribution  to  the 
Faith  and  Order  Movement  was  immense. 

The  work  of  the  Secretariat  would  not  be  possible  without  the  insights  and  dedication  of  my 
colleagues.  They  have  been  tireless  in  seeking  to  help  the  Commission  pursue  its  goal  of  the 
search  for  visible  unity.  They  have  encouraged  countless  individuals,  groups  and  church 
leaders  to  take  seriously  the  issues  addressed  by  the  Commission.  They  have  furthered  our 
work  through  a large  number  of  networks,  and  have  sought  in  their  writings  and  lectures  to 
clarify  the  issues  which  are  even  yet  church-dividing,  and  to  seek  convergence  on  these.  I 
personally  am  indebted  to  them  all  for  their  encouragement,  their  persistence  and  their 
insights,  and  would  invite  you  to  thank  them  by  receiving  this  report. 


* * * * * * * 
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Finance 

The  precarious  financial  situation  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  continues.  The  Council 
has  already  experienced  staff  cuts  of  over  20%  of  full-time  employees.  Other  staff  have  been 
invited  to  take  a cut  in  the  proportion  of  the  time  they  work  for  the  Council  (and  therefore, 
also  of  salary).  While  many  of  the  cuts  have  been  effected  by  offers  of  voluntary  early 
retirement,  and  by  not  replacing  staff  whose  contracts  have  ended  or  who  have  found 
employment  elsewhere,  it  is  clear  that  further  staff  reductions  are  being  contemplated.  At 
present,  the  ratio  of  one  administrative  staff  person  to  two  programme  staff  is  being  sought. 
Since  this  has  been  the  ratio  which  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat  has  had  for  many  years, 
the  current  round  of  staff  cuts  throughout  the  Council  has  affected  the  Faith  and  Order 
Secretariat  indirectly  rather  than  directly  - in  that  it  has  created  extra  work,  and  extra 
demands  on  the  staff  - for  example,  in  translating,  fund-raising  and  in  the  development  of 
computer  services. 

The  Budget  for  1997  which  has  been  accepted  by  the  WCC  Executive  Committee  represents 
a 10%  cut  of  the  approved  1996  budget.  (You  may  remember  from  our  Board  meeting  in 
Moshi  that  I reported  that  the  Executive  Committee  while  it  approved  the  1996  budget,  only 
permitted  the  Council  and  each  stream  in  it  to  spend  90%  of  that.  Effectively  the  1997 
budget  represents  what  was  the  permitted  expenditure  level  of  1996).  The  money  which  has 
been  sent  to  Faith  and  Order,  designated  by  the  donors  for  specific  aspects  of  our  work  is 
not  affected  by  the  decisions  of  the  Executive  Committee  (see  Appendix  III). 

In  the  undesignated  income  for  1996,  Faith  and  Order  overspent  its  allocation  for  Governing 
bodies,  due  to  the  high  costs  of  the  Board  meeting  at  Bangkok  (some  Sfr  46,000)  and  the  Sfr 
90,000  allocation  to  the  Plenary  Commission  reserve.  We  slightly  overspent  the  90%  of  our 
travel  allocation,  since  most  staff  travel  had  taken  place  in  the  first  half  of  1996,  prior  to  the 
Executive  Committee  decision  to  allow  only  a 90%  expenditure  of  our  budget.  We  did  not 
however  spend  the  full  amount  of  the  1996  undesignated  income  budget  for  Consultations, 
since  we  used  this  source  of  funding  only  for  the  Asia  Regional  Consultation  in  January  and 
the  Hermeneutics  consultation  in  Lyon  in  March  1996  (total  costs  of  Sfr  35,500). 

Most  of  our  activities  in  1996  were  able  to  be  funded  from  our  designated  income.  As  you 
can  see  from  the  Activity  Accounts  movements  1996  sheet,  most  of  our  activity  funds  are 
able  also  to  sustain  us  for  our  future  work  in  1997.  We  shall  need  to  draw  on  our 
undesignated  income  consultation  money  for  the  1997  planning  meeting  for  the  Week  of 
Prayer,  since  there  are  insufficient  funds  in  our  designated  income  account  for  this  work.  The 
expenditure  in  1996  on  United-Uniting  Churches  related  to  the  publication  of  the  Ocho  Rios 
report.  The  Bilateral  Dialogues  fund  will  be  required  for  the  1997  Bilateral  Forum  meeting 
on  "Visions  of  Unity".  The  funds  for  the  Apostolic  Faith  study  will  be  required  for  a further 
printing  of  "Towards  Sharing  the  One  Faith".  The  activity  fund  on  "Church  and  World", 
which  financed  "Ecclesiology  and  Ethics"  work,  and  which  would  finance  "Ethnicity  and 
Nationalism"  will  be  increased  by  a further  US$50,000,  a receipt  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  USA.  The  Ecclesiology  fund,  which  was  increased  in 

1996  through  a gift  from  the  German  Churches  will  sustain  much  of  the  work  planned  for 

1997  though  further  work  will  be  difficult  to  sustain  in  this  area.  Last  year,  I took  the 
opportunity  to  open  two  new  activity  funds  for  our  work  on  hermeneutics  and  on  worship 
with  gifts  from  the  German  and  Norwegian  Churches,  since  it  was  clearly  important  that 
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money  be  found  for  our  work  in  those  spheres  (the  expenditure  noted  in  this  account  is  the 
advance  expenditure  for  the  1997  consultation). 

The  major  expenditure  on  an  event  in  1996  was  undoubtedly  the  Plenary  Commission 
meeting  at  Moshi.  As  you  will  remember  from  our  meeting  at  Bangkok,  you  approved  a 
provisional  budget  for  the  meeting  of  some  Sfr  320,000.  As  you  can  see  from  the  Activity 
Account  sheet,  the  event  cost  considerably  less  than  that  figure,  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
a sizeable  number  of  Commission  members  for  whom  we  would  have  been  responsible  for 
travel  and  accommodation  costs  withdrew  from  attendance.  The  receipts  for  that  event 
include  Sfr  90,000  from  undesignated  income,  thus  giving  a cost  for  the  event  of  some  Sfr 
225,000.  While  there  is  still  some  adjustment  to  this  figure  to  be  made,  it  is  unlikely  to 
exceed  a total  cost  of  Sfr  230,000. 

For  helping  us  to  be  financially  responsible  we  owe  an  immense  debt  of  gratitude  to  Renate 
Sbeghen,  Monica  Schreil  and  Carolyn  McComish,  and  to  those  churches  which  covered  the 
travel  and/or  accommodation  costs  of  their  members. 

The  overall  budget  results  for  1996,  the  figures  for  which  are  accurate  to  20  December  1996, 
seem  to  indicate  that  overall  Faith  and  Order  remained  within  the  Executive  Committee’s 
decision  to  allow  expenditure  of  some  90%  of  the  approved  budget.  I would  like  to  express 
my  thanks  to  John  McVie,  our  finance  officer,  for  all  his  assistance  in  financial  management. 
The  figures  before  us  also  indicate  our  indebtedness  to  the  German  Churches  and  the 
Disciples  of  Christ  for  help  with  funding  the  salaries  of  Drs  Heller  and  Best  respectively. 
Our  work  would  be  seriously  jeopardized  without  these  gifts. 

Faith  and  Order  is  affected  by  the  financial  situation  of  the  World  Council  at  every  level. 
Staff  contracts  are  currently  only  being  renewed  for  one  year  at  a time.  It  is  increasingly 
difficult  to  raise  funds  for  our  activities,  and  all  staff  have  been  limited  to  a maximum  of  60 
days  of  travel  (until  January  1997  staff  could  travel  for  75  days).  There  is  uncertainty 
throughout  the  Council  in  respect  of  the  future  shape  of  the  WCC  and  the  staffing 
implications  of  this.  Already  we  have  been  told  that,  despite  Central  Committee  resolutions, 
there  will  be  no  allocation  in  1997  to  the  Plenary  Commission  Reserve.  However,  the  staff 
have  the  commitment,  and,  we  believe,  the  resources  to  undertake  the  work  planned  for 
1997.  To  do  this,  however,  will  require  very  careful  budgeting  for  each  event,  and  renewed 
efforts  to  raise  income. 

Common  Understanding  and  Vision  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 

The  submission  by  the  Board  from  its  meeting  in  Bangkok  1996  has  proved  to  be  important 
and  significant  for  the  development  of  the  CUV  process.  This  is  evident  from  the  revised  text 
on  CUV  which  has  been  submitted  to  the  churches  for  their  comments.  This  contribution  was 
formally  acknowledged  by  Dr  Konrad  Raiser  when  he  thanked  Faith  and  Order  for  its  work, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  in  September  1996. 

Since  the  Central  Committee  meeting,  attention  has  turned  to  the  exploration  of  models  for 
a future  structure  for  the  WCC.  While  the  intention  has  been  to  engage  in  this  discussion  on 
the  basis  of  the  understanding  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  WCC,  in  fact  the  deliberations 
have  been  heavily  influenced  by  the  current  financial  difficulties  faced  by  the  Council  and 
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by  the  projections  for  future  income.  The  current  discussions  ask  what  the  Council  can 
appropriately  undertake  at  regional  level,  and  what  essentially  can  only  be  undertaken  at 
global  level.  The  participation  of  the  churches,  it  is  suggested,  will  be  undertaken  through 
boards  and  advisory  groups  which,  it  is  envisaged,  would  not  have  an  autonomous  existence 
or  independent  mandate,  nor  would  they  exercise  supervision  of  any  staff  team,  but  would 
serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  a Commission  on  Programmes. 

As  we  consider  the  Common  Understanding  and  Vision  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
process  at  this  meeting,  it  may  be  that  the  Board  would  also  wish  to  offer  its  reflections  on 
these  issues.  The  experience  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  has  clearly  been  that  the 
current  structure  of  the  Commission  and  the  Board  has  enabled  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  the  Pentecostals  and  Evangelicals  to  participate  fully  in  the  life  and  work  of  Faith  and 
Order.  Through  this  participation  they  are  also  enabled  to  become  engaged  with  all  the  issues 
throughout  the  Council  which  seek  to  further  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church.  At  the  very 
time  when  the  Council  is  clarifying  its  nature  as  a Council  of  Churches  and  articulating  its 
purpose  more  clearly,  it  would  be  unfortunate,  to  say  the  least,  if  the  participation  of  those 
churches  in  the  life  and  work  of  Faith  and  order  and  of  the  Council  itself  was  diminished, 
rather  than  enhanced.  In  making  its  contribution  to  the  CUV  process.  Faith  and  Order  has 
been  seeking  to  clarify  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  WCC.  This  work  has  been  marked  by 
an  intention  to  grapple  with  the  issues.  This  spirit  has  been  very  important  for  the 
development  of  the  process. 

The  process  to  articulate  a Common  Understanding  and  Vision  of  the  World  Coubcil  of 
Churches  is  crucial  for  the  development  of  the  ecumenical  movement  and  for  furthering  the 
search  for  visible  unity  for  the  sake  of  the  unity  of  humankind.  Such  a process  is  furthered 
by  the  concern  to  emphasise  the  interdependence  of  word,  sacrament  and  discipline  in  the 
journey  to  manifest  koinonia  as  the  specific  contribution  of  the  churches  to  the  integrity  of 
humankind. 

Notes 

1.  Confession.  London,  SCA  1958;  Consecration  of  the  Lavman.  Dublin,  Helicon  1963;  Mary, 
mother  of  the  Lord,  figure  of  the  Church.  London,  Faith  Press  1962;  Priesthood  and  Ministry. 
London,  Mowbray  1983.  In  addition,  there  are  extensive  writings  on  relation  themes  - 
intercommunion,  visible  unity  and  Tradition,  marriage,  the  unity  of  the  Church. 

2.  Max  Thurian  (ed),  Eucharistic  Liturgy  of  Taizg.  London,  Faith  Press  1962. 

3.  cf.  Max  Thurian  and  Geoffrey  Wainwright  (ed),  Baptism  and  Eucharist:  Ecumenical  Convergence 
in  Celebration.  Geneva,  WCC  1983;  Max  Thurian  (ed).  Ecumenical  Perspectives  on  Baptism. 
Eucharist  and  Ministry.  Geneva,  "CC  1983.  Note  also  the  indirect  contribution  evident  in  Jean- 
Jacques  von  Allmen’s  study  which  initiated  the  Faith  and  Order  reflections  on  the  eucharist  in  The 
Lord’s  Supper.  London,  Lutterworth  1969. 

4.  The  Reformers  described  the  three  marks  of  the  Church  as  Word,  Sacrament  and  Discipline  (see 
the  Scots  Confession  1560  ext.  18,)  In  examining  for  example  the  Books  of  Discipline  of  the  Scottish 
Church,  published  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  it  is  clear  that  Discipleship  would  be  a more 
appropriate  usage.  They  were  concerned  with  such  issues  as  education,  the  care  of  the  poor,  treatment 
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of  refugees,  orphans,  widows,  disciplines  of  those  who  had  brought  the  Church  into  a disrepute  and 
questions  of  order-ministry  and  presbyterial  oversight. 

5.  The  Eucharist  Memorial.  2 vols.,  London,  Lutterworth  1960,  1961  respectively. 

6.  For  the  development  of  this  theme  see  my  "Healing  the  violence:  Christians  in  Community"  in 
Mid-Stream  35  (2)  96:  163-176. 

7.  Yves  Congar,  Tradition  and  Traditions.  London,  Bums  and  Octes  1966;  Nikos  Nissiotis,  "The 
Unity  of  Scripture  and  Tradition",  in  Greek  Orthodox  Theological  Review  11  (2)  65  p.  187ff. 

8.  Cf.  the  eucharist  section  of  Baptism.  Eucharist  and  Ministry  for  a fuller  exposition  of  this. 

9.  See  Ernest  Best,  A Commentary  on  the  First  and  Second  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians.  London, 
A-C  Black  1972. 
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CONTEXT  OF  MEETING  IN  FRANCE 

Fr  Jean  TILLARD  introduced  this  session  by  mentioning  that  the  churches  in  France  have  tried 
to  build  up  something  very  interesting:  a fraternity  concerning  communion.  They  are  already 
experiencing  a very  important  communion.  He  then  introduced  the  two  speakers:  Mrs  Suzanne 
Martineau  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  Pastor  Jean-Pierre  Gardel  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  France  who  is  the  ecumenical  delegate  for  the  Poitiers  area. 

Pastor  J.-P.  GARDELLE:  We  want  to  present  the  churches  in  France  and  some  of  the  positive 
elements  in  their  life.  There  are  about  300,000  members  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  France, 
with  550  ministers,  heir  to  a long  and  very  diverse  history.  This  diversity  is  lived  as  something 
which  is  rich  and  not  as  something  poor.  Members  are  called  to  confess  a personal  faith;  in 
spite  of  the  low  numbers  it  is  a church  of  "multitudes"  - it  wants  to  give  a place  and  a voice 
to  everyone.  We  try  not  to  distinguish  between  clergy  and  other  Christians,  lay  people,  and 
pastoral  duties  which  are  shared  among  men  and  women.  (The  Church  has  a presbyterian 
synodal  model  inspired  by  Calvin).  The  Reformed  Church  in  France  is  a member  of  the 
Protestant  Church  Federation  of  France  which  groups  the  Reformation  churches. 

The  Federation’s  objectives,  besides  common  witness,  are:  to  contribute  towards  the 
rapprochement  among  the  different  churches  and  institutions;  to  help  each  of  the  churches  to 
coordinate  its  actions;  to  represent  French  Protestantism,  and  sometimes  to  defend  it  in  face 
of  the  public  bodies.  Many  other  churches  exist  in  France  including  Evangelicals,  Baptists, 
Lutherans;  most  belong  to  the  Federation. 

Suzanne  MARTINEAU:  The  present  situation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  France  is  that 
out  of  a population  of  57  million,  45  million  have  been  baptised  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
but  the  percentage  of  those  attending  church  is  between  9%  and  4%.  Before  the  Second  World 
War  the  seminaries  flourished,  but  now  many  have  had  to  be  closed  down;  there  are  now  27 
seminaries  with  approx,  one  thousand  students.  After  the  war  there  were  about  1000 
ordinations  per  year;  during  the  past  few  years  there  were  about  100  per  year.  Thirty  years  ago 
there  were  more  than  40,000  priests;  in  1991  there  were  not  even  as  many  as  25,000.  The 
clergy  is  aging,  and  this  increases  the  gap  between  the  generations.  Official  retirement  age  is 
75,  but  many  continue  beyond  the  age  of  80.  Many  clergy  have  left  the  Church  in  the  1960s 
because  they  felt  the  Church  as  an  institution  was  not  able  to  give  answers  to  the  problems  of 
the  time  and  that  the  Church  was  stuck  within  irrelevant  structures. 

A large  number  of  lay  people,  mainly  women,  are  involved  in  pastoral  and  liturgical  work  with 
an  episcopal  mandate,  and  also  preside  at  the  liturgy  of  the  Word  - "Sunday  worship  without 
a priest".  Whereas  the  number  of  religious  in  active  orders  has  dropped,  the  monastic 
congregations  still  have  a good  number  of  candidates.  On  account  of  the  charismatic  movement 
there  are  an  increasing  number  of  adult  baptisms  after  two  years’  catechumenate  (9,000  in 
1995  all  over  France). 

J.-P.  GARDELLE:  French  Protestantism  has  a rebellious  spirit!  This  can  be  documented  by 
three  recent  ecumenical  events:  1)  The  Papal  Encyclical  Ut  Unum  Sint  has  received  important 
attention;  it  has  been  studied  by  many  ecumenical  groups  with  different  approaches,  some 
critical,  others  looking  for  new  openings.  Points  for  criticism  are  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  still  defines  herself  as  being  in  the  centre,  as  having  the  fullness  of  the  Church  which 
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is  the  unavoidable  pole  for  deeper  communion  with  God.  What  is  received  positively:  the 
openness  of  the  document,  the  recognition  of  a legitimate  diversity,  and  the  affirmation  of  a 
certain  already  existing  belief  in  the  Triune  God.  The  document  has  been  received  as 
representing  the  official  position  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  as  a commitment  to 
follow  the  way  towards  unity. 

2)  The  Bishop  of  Rome’s  visit  to  France  was  marked  by  a polemical  atmosphere,  for 
example  the  baptism  of  Clovis  was  presented  as  the  baptism  of  France.  The  fact  that  the 
French  government  financed  part  of  the  visit  provoked  a strong  reaction  on  the  part  of  many 
non-Roman  Catholics.  This  was  close  to  two  other  events:  the  Mass  at  Notre  Dame  de  Paris 
for  the  funeral  of  the  late  President  Francois  Mitterand  who  was  openly  agnostic,  and  President 
Jacques  Chirac’s  visit  to  the  Vatican  who  declared  that  France  was  to  be  faithful  to  her 
heritage.  How  are  we  to  understand  these  events?  The  Protestants  see  it  as  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Rome  to  set  foot  again  in  a country  the  Vatican  has  lost.  But  the  bishops  have  tried  to 
tone  down  all  this.  The  Bishop  of  Reims  stressed  that  the  separation  of  Church  and  state  is  now 
to  be  understood  rather  as  something  which  protects  our  freedom,  including  our  religious 
freedom. 

3)  Preparations  for  the  Second  European  Assembly  at  Graz  1997.  This  event  receives  a 
great  echo  in  Reformed  and  Lutheran  circles;  Bible  studies  and  ecumenical  gatherings  are  being 
organised  on  the  theme  of  reconciliation,  and  meetings  have  been  organised  locally  and 
regionally  on  this  theme. 

At  the  grass  roots  level  we  have  close  relations  both  with  Catholics  and  other  Protestants;  in 
France  as  a whole,  relations  between  Roman  Catholics  and  Evangelicals  are  more  problematic. 
Many  colleagues  feel  that  there  is  a kind  of  set-back  in  ecumenism  in  general  in  France,  e.g. 
the  advanced  age  of  the  majority  of  those  taking  part  in  ecumenical  meetings.  The  youth  are 
hardly  represented  and  are  not  motivated.  How  to  mobilise  them  is  a challenge.  Apart  from 
a few  events,  there  are  no  real  projects.  The  World  Council  of  Churches  as  such  is  not  evident 
to  most  people.  Rome  seems  to  be  moving  away  from  Vatican  II.  A few  perspectives  can  be 
discerned  which  call  us  forward.  We  are  ecumenical  but  we  do  not  have  a vision.  Another 
element  is  that  the  churches  have  internal  problems  and  so  are  turning  into  themselves. 

As  Protestants  we  have  not  overcome  the  temptation  always  to  feel  an  inferiority  complex  as 
a minority  entailing  a reaction  of  provocation,  and  sometimes  of  mistrust  and  traditional  anti- 
Catholic  feeling.  The  churches  are  preoccupied  with  themselves,  with  the  consequence  that  they 
do  not  take  time  to  build  up  communion.  A strong  spiritual  effort  is  needed.  Is  this  feeling  of 
stagnation  or  moving  backwards  really  true?  We  have  overcome  the  first  stage  which  was  a 
stage  of  discovery  of  each  other;  we  have  reached  the  hard  core  of  our  separations,  cf. problem 
of  ministries,  etc.  and  an  important  place  is  given  to  ethical  questions.  This  rise  of  ethics  has 
reacted  on  the  ecumenical  movement.  We  have  different  attitudes  towards  these  issues. 

Roman  Catholics  have  an  ontological  attitude  towards  ethical  questions,  whereas  Protestants 
have  an  existential  attitude.  A recent  development  of  interest  is  that  the  inter-religious  dialogue 
is  very  necessary.  Jacques  Stewart  has  noted:  "Does  not  inter-religious  dialogue  compensate 
for  disappointment  with  the  ecumenical  movement?  One  cannot  choose  between  ecumenism  and 
inter-religious  dialogue.  They  are  inseparable".  At  the  same  time  there  exists  a living  form  of 
ecumenism,  but  somewhat  trivialised.  Many  groups  continue  their  ecumenical  relations  in 
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action  and  they  cannot  envisage  their  action  without  complementarity.  One  must  be  open  to 
hope:  there  are  impulses,  but  they  are  not  spectacular. 

Suzanne  MARTINEAU:  After  Vatican  II,  a national  episcopal  commission  was  set  up  with 
representatives  from  different  regions  of  France.  There  is  also  a network  of  diocesan  and 
regional  officers;  joint  working  groups  started  dialogue  on  pastoral  situations,  i.e.  inter-church 
families  and  eucharistic  hospitality. 

Since  1969-70  various  bilateral  diloagues  have  been  going  on  and  some  very  interesting 
documents  were  produced.  In  1975  the  ecumenical  translation  of  the  Bible  (TOB)  was 
published  - Orthodox,  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  worked  together  to  achieve  this.  Abbe 
Paul  Couturier,  founder  of  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity,  also  called  together  the 
"Groupe  des  Dombes"  (1937)  comprising  Roman  Catholics  priests  and  Protestant  ministers, 
the  Orthodox  are  invited  sometimes. 

In  1987  the  main  Christian  churches  were  ready  to  take  another  step  on  the  way  to  unity:  the 
Council  of  Christian  Churches  in  France  came  into  existence  and  sought  to  give  "Christian 
witness  in  the  secular  society".  A visit  by  a representative  of  Churches  Together  in  England 
helped  the  French  Churches  to  learn  something  about  the  church  situations  in  other  European 
countries,  though  the  cultures  were  very  different.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  not  used  to 
working  so  closely  with  other  churches. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  set  up  some  ecumenical  centres,  e.g.  in  Lyon  the  Centre  for 
Christian  Unity  produces  the  Week  of  Prayer  materials,  organises  conferences  and  retreats.  In 
Lyon  there  is  also  the  Centre  St  Irenee  which  is  particularly  concerned  with  inter-church 
families,  ecumenical  pilgrimages  and  which  runs  a correspondence  course  on  ecumenical 
subjects.  In  Paris  the  Dominican  Centre  produces  the  quarterly  journal  "Istina"  which  helps 
to  promote  ecumenism. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  ecumenism  is  still  unknown  to  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  pew.  Twinnings 
with  Christians  from  other  denominations  in  other  countries,  especially  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Germany,  are  taking  place;  exchange  of  ordinands,  ecumenical  celebrations  during  the 
Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity,  lectures  etc.  are  all  facts  of  French  church  life,  and 
French  Christians  are  now  praying  for  the  Graz  Assembly.  These  are  small  steps  but  when 
Roman  Catholics  are  not  in  touch  with  other  Christians,  they  are  not  concerned. 

Nicolas  LOSSKY  introduced  the  Orthodox  Church  in  France:  if  the  Protestants  feel  a minority, 
the  Orthodox  are  a micro-minority!  But  they  play  a role  in  the  life  of  the  country,  also  in  the 
ecumenical  movement  in  France.  An  optimistic  estimate  is  200,000  members  of  whom  about 
10  take  part  in  the  ecumenical  movement.  France  is  considered  the  model  for  what  Orthodoxy 
should  be  abroad  - the  diaspora.  So  the  churches  have  a synodal  form,  we  are  overcoming  the 
nationalistic  ethnic  situation  of  the  different  countries  represented.  We  are  about  to  become  a 
synod  which  means  koinonia  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word. 

After  a period  of  discussion  the  speakers  were  thanked  for  their  contributions  which  helped  the 
Board  to  understand  the  situation  and  the  challenges  being  faced  by  the  churches  in  France. 
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STUDY  ON  ECCLESIOLOGY 

THE  NATURE  AND  PURPOSE  OF  THE  CHURCH: 

PERSPECTIVES  TOWARDS  AN  ECUMENICAL  CONSENSUS 

Rev.  Dr  William  RUSCH  introduced  the  report  and  noted  that  there  was  still  some  unease  and 
conflicting  attitudes  about  work  being  done  in  developing  the  text  in  relation  to  the  text  of  the 
Canberra  Statement.  A new  approach  was  initiated  last  December  drawing  on  the  work  of 
previous  consultations  from  the  time  of  the  Dunblane  Standing  Commission  meeting  (1990), 
and  a new  title  was  being  suggested:  "The  nature  and  purpose  of  the  Church:  Perspectives 
towards  an  ecumenical  consensus".  In  conclusion  Dr  Rusch  proposed  that  discussion  groups 
divide  their  time  to  discuss  the  process  and  method,  and  then  give  attention  to  the  four  points 
indicated  under  III. 


Report  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Ecclesiology 

1.  The  Sub-Committee  on  Ecclesiology,  at  its  meeting  in  London  from  5-11  December 
1996,  reviewed  the  recommendations  and  the  group  reports  from  Moshi.  It  noted  particularly 
what  was  said  in  Moshi  about  (i)  the  role  of  the  Canberra  Statement  in  the  ongoing 
ecclesiology  study,  and  (ii)  the  desire  for  our  input  to  be  made  at  the  Harare  Assembly  as  well 
as  the  longer  term  work  on  ecclesiology. 

2.  The  group  identified  two  separate  tasks  in  the  area  of  ecclesiology: 

(a)  Continuing  work  on  the  study  on  the  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church 

(b)  Input  for  Harare  Assembly 

Padare  work  on  koinonia.  This  was  seen  to  be  essentially  a staff  task  drawing  together  the 
work  of  Faith  and  Order  and  the  bi laterals.  In  particular  the  introduction  to  the  Santiago  Report 
is  relevant. 

Common  Understanding  and  Vision  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  (CUV).  It  is  important 
that  both  the  preamble  to  the  CUV  input  and  also  the  undergirding  "vision"  is  consonant  with 
the  work  of  Faith  and  Order.  This  means  the  Board  in  January  will  need  to  comment  on  the 
present  CUV  text. 

3.  The  Group  clarified  the  aim  of  the  study  as  follows: 

The  aim  of  this  study  is  to  produce  a convergence  text  on  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the 
Church  which  may  serve  as  an  instrument  to  draw  the  churches  to  visible  unity.  The 
text  will  build  upon  the  convergences  already  achieved  through  multilateral  and  bilateral 
conversations  and  the  reactions  of  the  churches  to  them.  It  will  take  into  account  the 
particular  religious  situations  throughout  the  world.  It  will  focus  on  specific  outstanding 
issues  that  hinder  our  unity.  The  desired  effect  of  this  common  exploration  is  that  the 
churches  should  recognise  what  it  means  to  be  the  Church  of  God.  On  this  basis  they 
are  called  to  be  renewed  and  to  recognise  the  same  Church  in  each  other  as  in 
themselves.  Thus  they  may  move  forward  towards  visible  unity  (koinonia). 
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4.  To  further  this  aim,  the  following  outline  was  agreed: 

I.  The  Nature  of  the  Church 
The  Church  as  koinonia 

The  Church  as  creatura  Verbi  and  creatura  Spiritus 
Three  images  for  the  Church 
People  of  God 
Body  of  Christ 
Temple  of  the  Spirit 
The  mission  of  the  Church 
The  Church  visible  and  invisible 
The  four  attributes  of  the  Church 
oneness 
holiness 
catholicity 
apostolicity 

II.  Visible  unity  - already  and  not  yet 

A.  Dimensions  of  communion 

1.  The  Gospel 

2.  Common  confession  of  the  apostolic  faith 

3.  Baptism 

4.  Eucharist 

5.  Ministry 

6.  Conciliar  life 

B.  Diversity  in  unity 

C.  Recognition  of  communion 

III.  Issues  regarding  visible  communion  which  need  further  discussion: 

local  - universal  (communion  of  communions) 
conciliarity  and  primacy 
unity  - diversity 
episcopd  - episcopacy 

IV.  Challenges  to  the  churches 
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5.  Style  of  Text 

The  document  methodologically  should  proceed  as  a BEM  type  text,  namely  to  look  at  the 
convergence/consensus  on  each  issue  and  on  that  point  in  the  text  to  pose  the  issues  that  still 
need  to  be  addressed  and  perhaps  give  some  direction  for  the  way  in  which  they  might  be 
resolved. 


6.  Relation  of  Hermeneutics  and  Ecclesiology  Texts 

In  discussing  the  relation  between  the  Hermeneutics  and  Ecclesiology  studies  it  was  felt  that 
throughout  the  Ecclesiology  study  every  single  aspect  needed  to  be  tested  in  the  light  of 
Scripture,  Tradition  and  experience.  This  will  be  particularly  evident  when  it  comes  to  the 
difficulties  which  still  exist  in  our  work,  namely  we  will  have  to  note  the  different  weight  put 
on  each  of  these  three  data  in  responses  of  the  different  partners  as  they  seek  to  deal  with  the 
question  concerned.  But  it  was  evident  that  throughout  the  text  there  would  be  a wrestling  with 
the  area  of  Scripture,  Tradition  and  experience  on  each  element  of  our  work.  It  was  also  felt 
by  some  that  it  was  important  to  note  the  hermeneutical  question  arising  from  the  tension  in 
ecclesiology  between  local  church  and  universal,  between  the  model  of  conciliarity  and  the 
attempt  to  hold  that  together  through  some  form  of  primacy  and  the  emphasis  on  confessional 
heritage  and  tradition.  These  issues  then  raise  a fundamental  tension  in  our  understanding  of 
the  Church  itself  so  that  the  hermeneutical  question  cannot  be  separated  intrinsically  from  it. 

7.  Timeline  for  Drafting  Process 


8- 15  January  1997 
(17-24  January  1997 
2-9  April  1997 
20-26  May  1997 
5-11  September  1997 

9- 15  December  1997 


Faith  and  Order  Board,  Abbaye  Fontgombault,  France 

Baptismal  ordo,  Chateau  de  Faverges,  France) 

Episcope  and  Episcopacy,  Strasbourg,  France 

Ecclesiology  Sub-committee,  Strasbourg,  France 

Ecclesiology  Sub-committee  or  Conciliarity  Consultation, 
Switzerland 

Ecclesiology  Sub-committee  or  Conciliarity  Consultation, 
England 


8. 


Sub-Committee  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Board 


The  Group  on  ecclesiology  discussed  the  issue  of  the  nature  of  the  group  and  of  whether  it 
should  be  expanded  numerically.  The  Group  sees  itself  as  a sub-committee  of  the  Board  which 
draws  on  members  of  the  Board  who  make  themselves  available  and  are  called  to  make 
themselves  available  for  the  specific  work  of  drafting  the  text.  The  sub-committee  will  draw 
on  other  members  of  the  Board  as  occasion  requires  so  that  specific  areas  of  expertise  can  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  ecclesiological  study.  The  sub-committee  then  will  send  draft  papers  at 
periodic  intervals  to  the  full  membership  of  the  Plenary  Commission  for  comment.  They  will 
take  into  account  the  comments  received  in  their  work.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  that  a wider 
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representation  of  region,  of  theological  perspective  and  of  gender  will  be  gained.  At  the  same 
time  the  sub-committee  would  send  to  people  who  are  not  members  of  the  Plenary 
Commission,  but  who  have  expertise  in  the  field  of  ecclesiology,  the  draft  texts  for  comment. 
The  sub-committee  believes  it  would  be  helpful  to  have  an  additional  two  members  of  the 
Board  at  its  regular  meetings. 

9.  Action 

The  Board  is  invited  to  affirm: 

(a)  overall  direction  of  the  study 

(b)  the  process  from  January  1997  - September  1998 

(c)  the  intention  to  invite  the  Board  and  the  Plenary  Commission  at  significant  stages  of 
the  drafting  process  to  comment  on  the  draft  texts. 

10.  Financial  Implications 

A provisional  budget  for  the  two  consultations  and  the  two  meetings  of  the  sub-committee  will 
be  available  at  the  time  of  the  Board  meeting  in  early  January. 


Discussion 

In  the  course  of  a wide-ranging  plenary  discussion,  the  following  points  were  stressed.  There 
was  need  to  include  in  the  text  treatment  of  the  Church  as  sacrament,  the  awareness  of  the 
Church  as  the  community  of  women  and  men,  the  relation  between  the  Church  as  local  and 
universal,  the  importance  of  the  Church  as  mission,  and  the  relation  of  Church  and  world.  It 
was  emphasized  that  it  was  important  to  retain  the  centrality  of  the  concept  of  koinonia. 

The  Board  then  divided  into  groups  for  further  discussion.  The  groups  emphasized  the  points 
made  in  the  plenary  discussion  and  in  particular  stressed  the  importance  of  developing  the 
understanding  of  koinonia  on  the  basis  of  Baptism.  Eucharist.  Ministry  (BEM),  and  the 
Responses  to  BEM,  the  bilateral  dialogues,  the  pre-Santiago  regional  meetings,  the  Community 
of  Women  and  Men  study  among  other  resources.  The  groups  raised  the  question  of  the 
relation  of  the  Ecclesiology  study  to  other  Faith  and  Order  studies,  In  further  plenary 
discussion,  it  was  stressed  that  a more  comprehensive  introductory  section  to  the  study  was 
necessary,  foucssing  on  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  Church.  Considerable  discussion  then 
took  place  on  the  need  to  treat  the  concept  of  authority  in  the  study,  and  on  how  to  relate  the 
study  to  the  other  Faith  and  Order  studies  being  pursued. 

General  approval  was  then  given  by  the  Board  to  the  overall  directions  of  the  study,  taking  into 
account  the  above  points,  but  asked  the  Moderators  of  the  study  to  present  a modified  proposal 
to  the  Board. 
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ECCLESIOLOGY:  Revised  Proposed 

In  the  light  of  the  introductory  presentations,  group  and  plenary  discussions  of  the  report  on 
ecclesiology,  the  Board  affirms 

the  overall  direction  and  outline  of  the  study,  the  present  formulation  of  the  title,  the 
stated  intention  to  produce  a BEM-type  text  of  convergence  on  ecclesiology; 

the  importance  of  the  work  to  be  accomplished  in  1997  and  of  continuing  the  drafting 
work  into  1998  up  till  the  Harare  Assembly  and  leaving  clear  indications  for  the 
continuing  work  beyond  Harare; 

the  necessity  of  a preliminary  text  to  be  available  for  the  Board  in  January  1998.  This 
text  should  take  into  serious  consideration: 


(i)  the  request  for  a new  opening  section  which  would  explore  the  rationale  of  the 
study  and  be  invitational  in  style; 

(ii)  the  insights  and  challenges  from  the  Community  of  Women  and  Men  study  in 
every  part  of  the  text; 

(iii)  the  insights  of  the  "Church  and  World"  study  and  in  particular  what  is  said  in 
that  study  about  prophetic  sign,  mystery /sacrament,  Kingdom,  world.  Church, 
new  creation  = Church  as  new  creation; 

(iv)  the  inextricable  relation  between  "the  nature  and  the  mission"  of  the  Church  and 
the  need  to  show  throughout  the  text  that  the  mission  of  the  Church  belongs  to 
the  nature  of  the  Church; 


the  need  to  maintain  a constant  inter-relation  between  the  ecclesiology  study,  the  study 
on  ecumenical  hermeneutics,  ecclesiology  and  ethics,  and  the  ongoing  insights  gained 
from  the  work  on  worship.  We  note  also  the  planned  Bilateral  Forum  will  have 
significance  for  the  work.  This  inter-relation  could  be  provided  by,  for  example,  the 
exchange  of  drafts,  the  participation  of  a member /members  of  the  other  study  groups 
in  meetings  of  the  ecclesiology  drafting  group,  etc.  In  addition  the  staff  team  should 
be  encouraged  to  reflect  on  the  coherence  of  the  developing  texts  and  promote  their 
inter-relation; 


the  intention  to  share  the  text  with  all  the  members  of  the  Board  and  the  Plenary 
Commission  at  significant  stages  in  the  drafting  process  to  comment  on  the  draft  texts; 


the  timeline  for  the  drafting  process  in  1997: 


8-15  January 
17-24  January 
2 - 9 April 
20  - 26  May 


Faith  and  Order  Board,  Abbaye  de  Fontgombault,  France 
Baptismal  ordo,  Faverges,  France 
Episkope  and  Episcopacy,  Strasbourg,  France 
Ecclesiology  Sub-committee,  Strasbourg,  France 
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5-11  September  Conciliarity  consultation,  Switzerland 
9 - 15  December  Ecclesiology  Sub-committee,  London,  England 

the  following  are  members  of  the  sub-committee: 

Neville  Callam  - William  Rusch,  Co-Moderators 

Nicolas  Lossky 

Mary  Tanner 

Jean  Tillard 

Dorothea  Wendebourg 

Yemba  Kekumba 

Staff  responsibility:  Alan  Falconer  & Peter  Bouteneff 
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STUDY  ON  ECUMENICAL  HERMENEUTICS 


V.  Rev.  Prof.  Emmanuel  CLAPSIS  and  Prof.  Turid  Karlsen  SEIM  introduced  the  study.  Fr 
CLAPSIS  said  it  is  important  in  this  study  to  develop  a methodology  that  brings  into  intensive 
conversation  the  relationship  between  the  different  confessional  traditions,  different  cultures, 
and  how  it  is  possible  to  appropriate  the  past  in  relation  to  the  future  in  the  context  of  our 
present  experience.  He  has  also  become  aware  that  there  is  an  issue  of  power  - power 
structures  are  embedded  in  our  theology.  If  we  succeed  through  this  study  it  will  be  possible 
to  become  not  Orthodox,  for  example,  but  ecumenical  enough  to  hear  other  traditions  and 
cultures  and  perspectives,  and  to  develop  a theology  which  takes  into  consideration  the 
pluralism  of  all  voices,  old  and  new,  without  being  unfaithful  to  the  Tradition  of  the  Church, 
to  the  apostolic  Tradition.  We  must  have  this  conversation.  He  also  had  became  aware  of  the 
importance  of  the  issue  of  authority;  unless  a criterion  of  principle  is  developed,  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  communicate  with  each  other.  Therefore  it  is  important  to  develop  criteria  of 
authenticity  by  which  each  other’s  discourse  is  recognized  as  an  expression  of  the  apostolic 
faith.  We  must  discipline  ourselves  to  be  in  a conversation,  to  learn  from  each  other,  and  to 
try  to  explain  our  understanding.  How  can  we  become  inclusive  of  other  traditions?  How  can 
we  hear  people  from  different  cultures?  How  can  we  appropriate  satisfactorily  the  relationship 
of  the  present  with  the  historical  past  of  the  Church  and  its  eschatological  future?  A 
methodology  is  needed. 

Prof.  SEIM  noted  that  since  the  Bangkok  Board  meeting  members  had  received  a new  text  on 
hermeneutics,  known  as  the  "Lyon  paper".  That  consultation  at  Lyon  was  exciting,  but  carried 
a heavy  responsibility.  The  Boston  text  was  revised  and  a first  draft  drawn  up  of  the  second 
part,  which  was  submitted  to  the  Plenary  Commission  at  Moshi.  No  meeting  has  proved 
possible  since  Moshi,  and  the  mandate  from  Moshi  was  more  complex  so  the  Board  is  asked 
for  direction. 

Reflecting  the  recommendations  from  the  Plenary  Commission  meeting  in  Moshi  (August 
1996),  it  is  proposed  that  the  Board  especially  address  the  following  tasks: 

1.  to  discuss  and  clarify  the  aim  of  the  study; 

2.  to  discuss  and  decide  which  purpose  the  present  paper  may  serve; 

3.  to  discuss  the  title  and  format  of  the  Lyon  paper; 

4.  to  discuss  the  future  study  process. 

1.  The  study  on  hermeneutics  was  proposed  at  the  Faith  and  Order  World  Conference  in 

Santiago  de  Compostela  and  confirmed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Standing  Commission  at  Cret- 
Berard  in  1994.  At  Cret-Berard  it  was  defined  as  a "specific  study  project"  (cf.  Conspectus  of 
Faith  and  Order  Studies,  Minutes  of  Cret-Berard,  p.  97)  which  was  understood  as  "of 
fundamental  importance  for  the  programme  on  ecclesiology  and  the  other  study  projects".  It 
was  understood  as  a project  which  would  be  done  during  the  time  from  1994-1995  in  order  to 
"inform  the  approach  to  all  the  other  work". 

Already  during  the  first  consultation  on  hermeneutics  in  Dublin,  it  became  clear  that  the  study 
required  a substantial  undertaking  and  demanded  fundamental  reflection  that  went  beyond  the 
aim  of  informing  "the  approach  to  all  the  other  work".  The  work  since  Dublin  has  made  this 
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even  more  evident,  and  it  was  affirmed  by  the  Plenary  Commission  in  Moshi  that  the  study 
on  ecumenical  hermeneutics  is  a study  in  its  own  right  and  should  be  continued  as  such.  It 
should,  however,  proceed  in  a close  and  mutual  relationship  with  the  study  on  ecclesiology  and 
the  other  studies.  Furthermore,  during  the  process  and  the  reactions  received  concerning  the 
Lyon  paper,  some  specific  questions  have  been  raised  which  go  beyond  simple  redrafting,  but 
seem  to  require  further  work  to  deepen  the  reflection,  clarify  the  positions  taken  and  their 
implications  as  well  as  addressing  missing  areas  of  concern  (cf.  Recommendations  4 & 5 from 
the  Plenary  Commission). 

Most  urgently  there  is  a need  for  Faith  and  Order  to  clarify  more  precisely  the  aim  of  the  study 
and  its  direction  in  view  of  the  process  so  far. 

The  aim  of  the  study  is  closely  linked  with  the  question  about  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"hermeneutics"  and  what  the  qualification  "ecumenical"  implies.  In  order  to  clarify  this,  it  has 
to  be  taken  into  account  what  Santiago  had  in  mind  when  it  proposed  the  study.  At  least  five 
different  aspects  of  fields  of  interests  in  the  use  of  the  term  "hermeneutics"  at  Santiago  and  in 
the  further  discussions  can  be  identified: 

(1)  Further  work  is  asked  on  the  question  of  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  (and  Tradition) 
(cf.  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  1982-1990.  Report  on  the  Process  and  Responses,  Faith 
and  Order  Paper  No.  149,  WCC  Publications,  Geneva  1990,  pp.  131.142;  and  Santiago 
Report,  Section  II,  para.  18). 

(2)  The  hermeneutical  aspects  of  reception,  especially  the  understanding  and  interpretation 
of  ecumenical  documents  (cf.  Lyon  paper,  para.  7 and  the  problem  of  the  "misunderstanding" 
of  BEM  in  the  responses  of  the  churches  which  Andre  Birmele  pointed  out  in  his  paper  in 
Moshi). 

(3)  The  question  raised  by  contextual ization  and  inculturation  of  theology  and  the  challenge 
to  intercultural  or  intercontextual  communication  (cf.  Santiago,  Section  I,  para.  28  as  well  a 
Konrad  Raiser’s  speech  at  Santiago). 

(4)  Closely  related  to  this  is  the  challenge  to  renewed  reflections  on  ecumenical 
methodology  (cf.  Santiago,  Section  III,  recomm.  7 and  Section  IV,  para.  39  and  the  statement 
of  the  Younger  Theologians  at  Santiago). 

(5)  To  indicate  a possible  framework  for  coherence  in  ecumenical  theology  (cf.  Konrad 
Raiser’s  speech  at  Santiago,  and  Santiago,  Section  I,  para.  28). 

All  five  areas  are  interrelated  and  therefore  kept  together  in  the  Lyon  paper.  The  first  part  of 
this  paper  addressed  them  not  one  by  one,  but  by  naming  three  areas  for  further  exploration: 
(a)  the  healing  of  divisions  between  Christian  communities,  (b)  the  expression  of  the  Gospel 
across  social  and  cultural  boundaries,  (c)  the  ecclesial  process  of  discernment  at  work  in  each 
of  these  tasks  (I,  paras  3-6).  In  the  second  part  of  the  text 
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While  the  first  part  tries  to  explore  the  theoretical  framework  and  the  background  of  the  study, 
the  "working  principles"  are  an  attempt  to  describe  how  it  may  be  put  to  work.  For  the 
working  process  of  the  study  it  was  also  a significant  move  to  insist  that  ultimately  the  study 
could  not  be  content  by  exploring  and  rejoice  in  diversity,  but  had  to  facilitate  the  search  for 
manifest  unity. 

The  study  is  therefore  not  merely  to  explore  how  hermeneutics  is  at  work  in  an  ecumenical 
context,  but  to  develop  an  ecumenical  hermeneutics  or  a hermeneutics  for  unity.  This  potential 
of  the  study  became  intriguingly  clear  in  Moshi,  especially  through  three  very  different 
contributions:  Andre  Birmele’s  paper  on  reception,  Konrad  Raiser’s  address  and  also  Jean 
Tillard’s  reflections  on  the  BEM  process. 

The  recommendations  from  Moshi  present  an  agenda  for  future  work.  The  recommendations 
are  fairly  clear,  and  there  should  be  no  need  in  this  brief  presentation  to  expand  on  any  of 
them  to  any  degree.  Some  are  easily  integrated  in  a revision  of  the  present  paper,  while  others 
require  more  in  depth  study  (cf.  point  4). 

Only  one  area  should  be  touched  upon  since  that  by  many  is  seen  as  the  core  of  hermeneutics, 
and  this  is  the  question  of  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  (1).  This  has  been  dealt  with  most 
in  Faith  and  Order  studies  so  far  (cf.  E.  Flesseman-van  Leer  (ed.).  The  Bible,  Its  Authority  and 
Interpretation  in  the  Ecumenical  Movement , Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  99,  Geneva  1983, 
which  is  a collection  of  the  most  important  Faith  and  Order  studies  in  this  area).  And  even  if 
this  present  study  employs  a wider  understanding  of  the  hermeneutical  task,  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture  remains  a specific  issue  of  great  importance  (cf.  Lyon  I,  paras.  17-18).  But  this 
is  ultimately  connected  to  the  major  question  of  normative  expressions  of  faith  and  the  location 
and  exercise  of  authority  in  the  churches.  A further  critical  exploration  of  Montreal’s 
distinction  between  Scripture,  Tradition  and  traditions  is  therefore  urgently  needed  as  well  as 
an  open  dialogue  with  evangelical  and  pentecostal  traditions.  It  should  also  more  clearly 
address  the  challenge  raised  by  fundamentalism. 

2.  The  present  paper  has  two  parts,  the  first  providing  a theoretically  reflected  framework 
and  the  second  offering  more  practically  oriented  reflections  on  working  principles.  The  Board 
should  discuss  not  only  what  purpose  the  present  paper,  after  further  work,  may  serve  in  view 
of  the  aim  of  the  study,  but  also  whether  the  purpose  should  be  conceived  differently  for  the 
two  parts.  Related  to  this  is  the  question  as  to  whether  it  should  remain  one  document  or  be 
separated  into  two  parts,  one  being  a theoretical  text  that  intends  to  address  theologians, 
theological  institutes,  etc.,  the  other  being  a practical  text,  addressed  to  practical  ecumenists, 
church  leaders,  etc.  Should  it  be  published  and  sent  to  institutes,  churches? 

3.  As  the  Board  will  remember,  the  text  has  had  several  working  titles,  and  some  have 
complained  that  the  term  "hermeneutic "in  itself  is  alienating.  In  view  of  its  earlier  discussion 
on  the  purpose  of  the  paper,  the  Board  is  invited  to  propose  a better  and  more  telling  title. 

4.  Proposal  for  the  further  study  process: 

(a)  Special  studies  to  be  solicited  in  the  following  areas: 

the  question  of  Montreal  and  the  question  of  the  One  Tradition 
the  pneumatological  dimension 
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the  relation  between  a social  agenda  and  the  quest  for  visible  unity,  a hermeneutics  of 
suspicion  and  a hermeneutics  of  coherence 
the  question  of  "mutual  accountability" 

the  area  of  "text,  symbols  and  practices"  and  how  to  deal  with  them  hermeneutically 
as  well  as  the  question  of  "oral  tradition" 

the  challenges  by  evangelical,  fundamentalist  and  pentecostal  approaches 
the  question  of  criteria  for  non-valid  interpretation 

(b)  There  will  be  a consultation  in  June  that  should  work  on  the  Lyon  paper  according  to 
the  recommendations  at  Moshi  and  taking  into  account  the  results  of  the  different  specific 
studies 

(c)  Further  work  should  be  planned  according  to  recommendation  5 from  Moshi,  including 
a small  consultation  together  with  ecclesiology  study  on  "authority" 

work  on  hermeneutics  of  confessionality. 


Discussion 

Discussion  at  Moshi  revealed  a fundamental  disagreement  about  the  aim  of  the  study.  The  term 
came  from  Santiago  - ecumenical  hermeneutics.  There  is  a question  of  whether  the  two 
sections  of  the  text  have  two  different  purposes:  (1)  ecumenical,  and  (2)  a guide  on  how  to  do 
it  in  an  ecumenical  context. 

The  Moderators  of  the  study  then  asked  Rt.  Rev.  Barry  ROGERSON  to  make  a presentation. 
He  established  a group  in  his  diocese  to  try  out  the  guidelines  with  lecturers  who  understood 
the  background  and  the  material,  asking  them  to  use  the  guidelines  to  discuss  "oversight".  As 
a result  a report  was  produced  (see  Appendix  II)  showing  that  the  working  principles/ 
guidelines  were  very  helpful  and  helped  towards  openness;  the  process  required  a lot  of  time; 
the  use  of  sources  of  authority  was  more  complex  than  people  had  realised.  They  found  that 
while  they  knew  about  interpreting  scripture,  they  were  not  using  the  historical -critical 
approaches  but  using  other  approaches.  The  earlier  material  on  symbols  and  practices  helped 
them  to  understand  each  other.  What  came  out  was  that  by  and  large  they  understood  each 
other.  There  was  a positive  acceptance  of  each  other’s  approaches.  Bishop  ROGERSON  did 
not  think  the  guidelines  help  in  transformation,  but  it  has  to  do  with  peoples’  vision  about  what 
the  ecumenical  quest  is  about.  Most  think  that  reconciled  diversity  is  the  end  point,  and  there 
it  is  sufficient  to  present  their  understanding  and  to  be  understood  clearly. 

Dr  SEIM  then  introduced  the  Lyon  paper  (see  Appendix  I). 


Discussion 

Discussion  in  plenary  focused  firstly  on  the  relation  of  this  study  to  that  being  undertaken  by 
Unit  II  on  "contextual  hermeneutics".  Further  investigation  of  the  Montreal  distinctions  on 
Tradition  was  seen  to  be  important.  An  extensive  discussion  on  the  nature  of  hermeneutics  as 
transformative  as  against  interpretative  led  to  an  emphasis  on  the  nature  of  dialogue  as  a 
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conversation  which  involves  the  mutual  accountability  of  the  participants,  and  to  the  importance 
of  exploring  the  relations  between  hermeneutics  and  pneumatology. 

The  Board  then  continued  their  deliberations  in  discussions  groups  in  which  many  of  the  above 
points  receive  more  extensive  discussion.  Attention  was  also  paid  to  the  density  of  the  technical 
language  of  the  study  and  the  desirability  of  relating  the  text  to  the  needs  of  the  different 
contexts  and  regions  of  the  world. 

After  the  presentation  of  the  group  reports  in  a plenary  session,  further  discussion  emphasised 
the  importance  of  intercontextual  hermeneutics,  and  the  relation  of  this  to  classical  ways  of 
doing  theology.  The  area  of  symbols  and  practices  and  oral  traditions  identified  at  Moshi  was 
seen  to  be  a further  extension  of  the  work  of  this  study.  Substantive  consideration  was  then 
given  to  the  relation  and  interdependence  of  the  Ecclesiology  and  Hermeneutics  studies,  and 
how  best  to  accomplish  this. 

It  was  resolved  that  a member  of  the  hermeneutics  study  attend  the  drafting  group  meetings 
of  the  ecclesiology  group  and  vice  versa,  and  that  papers  should  be  shared  during  1997.  The 
Moderators  of  the  study  were  asked  to  bring  a reprot  oon  the  discussions  to  the  Board  at  the 
end  of  the  meeting. 


ECUMENICAL  HERMENEUTICS:  Report  on  the  Discussions 

The  study  on  Ecumenical  Hermeneutics  was  requested  at  the  WCC  Assembly  in  Canberra 
(1991)  and  at  the  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  in  Santiago  de  Compostela  (1993). 
The  Board  affirmed  the  importance  of  this  study  for  the  search  of  the  visible  unity  of  the 
Church.  The  aim  of  the  study  is  to  assist  the  churches  to  engage  in  dialogue  across  cultures 
and  confessions.  To  this  end  we  need  criteria  and  working  principles  by  which  to  recognize 
and  respect  one  another’s  discourse  as  authentic  and  faithful  and  in  order  to  enable  us  to  take 
further  steps  together  towards  the  goal  of  visible  unity. 

The  study  should  continue  to  deal  with  the  issues  described  in  the  Lyons  paper.  Among  other 
questions  Montreal’s  important  distinction  between  Tradition  and  traditions  has  to  be  further 
discussed.  There  is  a need  to  develop  the  question  of  ecumenical  methodology  as  well  as  the 
issue  of  intercontextual  hermeneutics  by  taking  into  account  the  work  done  by  Unit  II. 
Furthermore  the  area  of  symbols,  practice  and  "orality"  has  to  be  explored  as  well  as  the 
pneumatological  dimension. 

Materials  from  the  Ditchingham  report  and  how  the  churches  understood  the  first  question  to 
"Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry"  should  be  looked  at. 

This  work  should  be  carried  out  in  close  interaction  with  the  Ecclesiology  study,  including  the 
exchange  of  participants  in  consultations,  the  sharing  of  papers,  mutual  discussion  and  staff 
coordination. 

For  the  future  study  process  the  following  is  proposed.  In  view  of  the  limited  resources 
(finances  and  staff  time)  the  Lyon  paper  should  be  revised  in  the  light  of  the  Board’s  discussion 
at  the  meeting  and  commentaries  solicited  from  ecumenical  colleagues.  The  two  papers  of  the 
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Lyon  paper  should  be  kept  together.  The  Board  requests  the  sub-committee  to  consider  the  title 
of  the  Lyon  paper  and  the  overall  title  of  the  study  paper.  It  should  be  presented  to  the  Board 
in  January  1998. 

The  text  should  then  be  shared,  as  the  Board  judges,  possibly  with  ecumenical  institutions, 
ecumenical  officers,  seminaries,  institutes,  etc.  in  order  to  broaden  the  discussion.  Specific 
issues  (especially  "orality"  and  fundamentalism)  will  be  addressed  after  Harare.  Should  the 
Board  wish  to  call  for  more  pre-Harare  study,  either  funds  will  have  be  to  be  re-allocated  or 
the  search  for  outside  funding  approved. 

It  is  proposed  the  sub-committee  of  the  Board  for  the  study  on  Ecumenical  Hermeneutics  be: 

Turid  Karlsen  Seim  - Emmanuel  Clapsis,  Co-Moderators 

Martin  Cressey 

Kyung  Sook  Lee 

Melanie  May 

Mary  O’ Driscoll 

Araceli  Rocchietti 

Evangelos  Theodorou 

Staff:  Dagmar  Heller  and  Peter  Bouteneff 
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WORSHIP 

Rev.  Dr  Janet  CRAWFORD  introducing  the  discussion  noted  that  beyond  further  distribution 
of  the  Ditchingham  report,  work  since  Bangkok  had  concentrated  on  preparations  for  the 
consultation  on  Baptism  which  would  take  place  following  this  Board  meeting. 

Faith  and  Order  Work  on  Worship  in  Relation 
to  the  Search  for  Christian  Unity 


Activities 

1.  1996  has  seen  the  continuing  distribution  of  So  We  Believe,  So  We  Pray:  Towards 
Koinonia  in  Worship , the  book  resulting  from  the  Ditchingham  consultation  held  in  1994.  This 
material  continues  to  spark  interest  among  liturgists  as  well  as  theologians. 

2.  Staff  have  participated  in  various  activities  related  to  the  study  and  practise  of  worship, 
e.g.  Dagmar  Heller  presented  a paper  on  “Worship  and  Ecumenism”  at  the  Sarum  Conference 
organized  by  the  JLG  (Joint  Liturgical  Group,  Great  Britain)  at  Salisbury,  England,  and  Tom 
Best  served  as  resource  for  a consultation  on  “Baptism  and  Communio”  organized  in  Helsinki, 
Finland  by  the  Strasbourg  Institute  on  behalf  of  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  (LWF). 

Future  Work 

3.  Discussion  of  future  work  on  worship  in  relation  to  unity  took  place  at  the  Faith  and 
Order  Board  meeting  in  Bangkok,  January  1996.  This  suggested  that  the  topic  of  baptism 
would  be  fruitful  for  the  next  stage  of  our  work.  Further  ideas  were  gathered  through  plenary 
presentations,  and  an  extensive  discussion,  on  worship  in  relation  to  unity  at  the  Plenary 
Commission  meeting  in  Moshi  in  August  1996.  Accordingly  a small  consultation  on  the  topic 
“Becoming  a Christian:  Ecumenical  Implications  of  our  Common  Baptism”  has  been  planned 
for  January  1997.  This  will  be  complementary  to  the  Strasbourg/LWF  study  on  baptism.  It  will 
focus  on  three  areas: 

the  ecumenical  implications  of  the  ordo  (pattern)  of  baptism 
principles  of  inculturation  (local  adaptation)  of  baptism 

the  “ethical  economy”  of  baptism  (baptism  in  relation  to  Christian  moral  formation) 

The  consultation  will  also  consider  the  role  of  baptism  and  confirmation  within  the  overall 
process  of  Christian  initiation. 

4.  Funding:  we  are  seeking  to  develop  new  and  continuing  sources  of  funding  for  this 
area.  We  are  grateful  for  the  significant  contribution  for  this  programme  from  the  Presbyterian 
Church  (USA),  which  resulted  from  their  interest  in  the  Ditchingham  consultation  and  the 
participation  of  one  of  their  (then)  staff  members  in  the  “Lima  Liturgy  Workshop”  held  - with 
the  involvement  of  Faith  and  Order  staff  - at  Bossey  in  1995.  Further  funding  possibilities  will 
be  developed  in  cooperation  with  the  Worship  and  Spirituality  Stream  of  Unit  I,  WCC. 
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5.  The  agenda  for  this  Board  meeting  includes  further  discussion  in  this  area.  Proposals 
for  further  work  will  be  developed  in  light  of  this  discussion,  and  will  be  offered  for 
consideration  by  the  Board. 


Discussion 

Plenary  discussion  focused  on  the  forthcoming  consultation  on  baptism  at  Faverges  (France), 
and  the  need  to  develop  appropriate  criteria  which  would  allow  the  recognition  of  baptism. 
Discussion  also  took  place  on  the  relation  of  this  study  to  both  the  ecclesiology  and 
hermeneutics  studies. 

Discussion  was  continued  in  groups,  with  the  reports  being  submitted  to  the  Moderator  of  the 
study  and  involved  staff  for  consideration  in  the  future  work  of  Faith  and  Order  on  Worship. 
As  on  this  occasion  no  text  was  being  put  to  the  Board  for  review,  it  had  been  decided  not  to 
return  to  this  area  of  reflection  in  plenary  sessions  at  this  Board  meeting.  The  Moderator  of 
the  study,  in  consultation  with  Drs  Best  and  Heller,  was  asked  to  bring  a revised  proposal  for 
future  work  in  the  light  of  the  plenary  and  group  discussions  for  consideration  before  the  Board 
at  a later  point  in  the  meeting 


Recommendations  from  the  Discussion  on  Worship 
in  Relation  to  the  Search  for  Unity 

The  aim  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  is  "to  call  the  churches  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity 
in  faith  and  one  eucharistic  fellowship  expressed  in  worship  and  in  common  life  in  Christ". 

In  1994  at  Cret-Berard  the  Standing  Commission  affirmed  the  significance  of  the  study  of 
worship  in  the  continuing  search  for  visible  unity.  A first  step  was  the  Ditchingham 
consultation  on  the  theme  "Towards  Koinonia  in  Worship"  held  in  1994.  At  Bangkok  in  1996 
the  Faith  and  Order  Board  approved  the  holding  of  a second  consultation,  on  the  theme  of 
baptism,  and  this  will  be  held  in  Faverges,  France,  17-24  January  1997. 

The  Plenary  Commission  at  Moshi,  in  1996,  recommended  that  Faith  and  Order  continue  work 
on  the  role  of  worship  in  the  search  for  visible  unity  and  that  this  work  be  done  in  closed 
relationship  with  the  study  on  Ecclesiology  and  Hermeneutics,  as  well  as  with  any  further  work 
on  Ecclesiology  and  Ethics.  The  Plenary  Commission  also  recommended  that  further  study 
should  be  undertaken  on  the  question  of  unity  and  diversity  in  worship  and  its  relationship  to 
the  search  for  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church. 

This  meeting  of  the  Board  received  an  account  of  Faith  and  Order  activities  related  to  the  work 
on  worship,  the  financial  situation  of  the  programme  and  plans  for  the  upcoming  baptism 
consultation.  Group  discussion  affirmed  again  the  vital  connection  between  lex  orandi  and  lex 
credendi.  The  groups  were  asked  to  identify  ecclesiological  and  hermeneutical  issues  raised 
by  worship  and  how  these  might  be  considered  in  the  respective  Faith  and  Order  studies,  as 
well  as  to  consider  future  directions  for  work  on  worship  and  its  relation  to  unity. 

In  the  light  of  the  discussion,  the  Board  recommends  the  following: 
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1.  In  relation  to  the  consultation  on  baptism:  that  there  should  be  a review  of  the  results 
and  recommendations  of  the  consultation  and  of  the  Ditchingham  meeting  with  a view  to 
preparing  a composite  report  for  the  Board  meeting  in  1998. 

2.  In  relation  to  the  Ecclesiology  study : 

(a)  that  the  results  and  recommendations  of  the  baptism  consultation  be  sent  to  those 
involved  in  the  Ecclesiology  study  before  their  next  drafting  group  meeting  (in  May  1997)  and 
also  circulated  to  other  members  of  the  Board  for  comments  and  response; 

(b)  that  a summary  of  specific  points  raised  in  the  group  discussions  be  given  to  the 
moderators  (of  the  Ecclesiology  study). 

3.  In  relation  to  the  Hermeneutics  study  : 

(a)  that  the  results  and  recommendations  of  the  baptism  consultation  (particularly  in  the 
area  of  inculturation)  be  sent  to  those  involved  in  the  Hermeneutics  study; 

(b)  that  the  Hermeneutics  study,  in  its  exploration  of  the  nature  and  function  of  signs, 
symbols  and  non-verbal  expressions,  pay  attention  to  the  use  of  these  in  the  worship  of  the 
churches; 

(c)  that  a summary  of  specific  points  raised  in  the  group  discussions  be  given  to  the 
moderators  of  the  Hermeneutics  study. 

4.  In  relation  to  the  study  Ethnic  identity,  national  identity  and  the  unity  of  the  Church: 
that  this  study,  in  developing  its  understanding  of  ethnic  and  national  identities,  take  into 
account  material  on  inculturation  in  worship  coming  from  the  worship  study. 

5.  In  relation  to  future  work  (post-Harare)  : 

(a)  that  attention  be  given  to  the  role  of  hymnody  in  worship  and  to  the  use  of  signs  and 
symbols; 

(b)  that  future  consideration  be  given  to  the  Plenary  Commission’s  recommendation  calling 
for  study  on  unity  and  diversity  in  worship  and  its  relationship  to  the  search  for  the  visible 
unity  of  the  Church. 

Board  members  involved  providing  oversight  for  the  work: 

Janet  Crawford,  Moderator 
Christobella  Bagh 
Sophie  Deicha 
Peter  Donald 
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ETHNIC  IDENTITY,  NATIONAL  IDENTITY  AND  THE  UNITY  OF  THE  CHURCH 


The  discussion  paper  was  presented  by  Dr  Paul  CROW  Jr,  Rt  Rev.  Bishop  Barry 
ROGERSON,  Dr  Tom  BEST  and  the  Director,  on  the  basis  of  a staff  paper  introducing  the 
theme. 


Ethnicity  and  Nationalism  in  Relation  to  Christian  Unity 

Thomas  Best  and  Alan  Falconer 


I.  Church  ...  and  world 

1.  Since  its  beginnings  Faith  and  Order,  as  an  intrinsic  part  of  its  work  for  visible 
Christian  unity,  has  wrestled  with  themes  of  church  and  world.  This  has  been  necessary,  first 
because  the  divisions  within  and  among  churches  reflect  not  only  theological  and 
ecclesiological  differences  but  also,  and  often  more  pervasively  and  destructively,  divisions 
within  the  human  community.  Second,  and  more  fundamentally,  the  work  to  overcome 
Christian  divisions  occurs  within  a much  larger  context,  namely  God’s  intention  for  unity  and 
reconciliation  among  all  of  humankind,  and  indeed  within  the  whole  of  creation.  The  search 
for  Christian  unity  can  be  properly  understood  only  within  this  larger  context. 

2.  Faith  and  Order  has  addressed  this  concern  through  a series  of  studies  relating  its 
classic  unity  “agenda”  to  the  concrete  experience  of  Christians  in  particular  contexts  (cf.  The 
“Giving  Account  of  Hope”  programme  in  the  1970s,  and  the  use  of  case  studies  in  some 
consultations),  and  taking  up  specific  issues  such  as  the  community  of  women  and  men, 
racism,  the  inclusion  of  the  differently  abled  in  the  life  of  the  church,  and  the  question  of 
church  and  state.1  These  studies  - and  perhaps  especially  the  “Community  study”,  lodged  in 
Faith  and  Order  but  conducted  together  with  the  WCC  sub-unit  on  Women,  and  culminating 
in  the  Sheffield  Consultation  (1981)  - helped  to  keep  ecumenical  reflection  on  the  unity  of 
the  church  firmly  in  touch  with  the  issues  and  concerns  faced  in  today’s  world. 

3.  Between  Vancouver  (1983)  and  Canberra  (1991)  Faith  and  Order  pursued  these 
concerns  especially  through  its  major  study  on  “The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the  Renewal 
of  Human  Community”.  This  began  with  reflection  on  two  fundamental  dimensions  of  the 
church  (as  “mystery”  and  as  “prophetic  sign”).  It  combined  “classical”  and  more 
“contextual”  theological  methods  in  sustained  reflection  on  the  meaning  of  church  unity  in 
relation  to  two  specific  areas:  the  involvement  of  the  church  in  issues  of  justice,  and  the 
community  of  women  and  men.  The  final  text  from  the  process,  the  Faith  and  Order  Study 
Document  Church  and  World,2  explored  these  themes  creatively  and  also  offered  substantial 
reflections  on  difficult  ecumenical  issues  (“can  the  church  be  “renewed?”,  inclusive  language, 
questions  of  power  and  authority).  Significantly,  the  concluding  chapter  set  our  reflections 
within  a doxological  and  eschatological  framework. 

4.  As  this  phase  of  the  study  concluded,  the  Unity  and  Renewal  Steering  Group 
(moderated  by  Dr  Paul  A.  Crow,  Jr)  suggested  prophetically  that  the  next  area  for 
consideration  could  be  the  question  of  nationalism  and  ethnic  identity  in  relation  to  the  unity 
of  the  church.  Thus  in  Dunblane  (1990)  the  Standing  Commission  received  Church  and  World 
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and  authorized  its  publication  and  distribution  for  study  by  the  churches.  Among  a number  of 
suggestions  for  continuing  work  was  a proposal  for  a study  on  "The  One  Church  in  a Pluralist 
World"  which  might  explore  the  unity  of  the  church  in  relation  to  the  world’s  diversity,  and 
address  issues  such  as  the  resurgence  of,  and  resulting  conflict  among,  national,  cultural  and 
ethnic  identities.  It  was  envisaged  that  one  consultation  might  explore  "the  challenge  to  both 
church  and  human  community  from  a resurgence  of  nationalism  and  ethnic  identity".3 

5.  The  next  substantial  reflection  on  future  directions  for  the  Unity  and  Renewal  study 
occurred  at  the  Standing  Commission  meeting  in  Stuttgart  (1993). 4 Two  areas  were  discussed, 
one  of  which  - the  Community  of  Women  and  Men  - may  be  addressed  in  future  Faith  and 
Order  work  on  “ministries  of  women  within  the  church”.5  The  second  area  focused  on 
nationalism  and  ethnic  identity  in  relation  to  unity,  emphasizing  the  following  points  and 
questions: 

a)  The  existence  of  “national”  churches  raises  serious  questions  in  relation  to  the 
catholicity  and  universality  of  the  church,  the  Body  of  Christ.  How  do  these  specific 
Christian  identities  fit  within  the  vision  of  "all  in  each  place",  or  of  conciliar 
fellowship? 

b)  How  do  we  understand  the  identity  of  particular  nations  or  ethnic  groups,  especially 
when  they  have  a unique  role  or  mission  in  history?  How  does  the  Christian  family 
evaluate  such  claims?  This  raises  the  question  of  positive  and  beneficial,  as  well  as 
negative,  aspects  of  nationalism. 

c)  The  question  of  land  and  "the  local"  was  also  seen  to  be  connected  to  these  topics, 
especially  when  this  is  related  to  the  theological  concept  of  “election”. 

d)  The  inverse  of  national  identity  was  seen  to  be  fear  of  the  “outsider”,  as  seen 
particularly  in  the  resistance  to  refugees. 

e)  It  was  suggested  that  theology  needs  to  struggle  with  the  results  of  a "hermeneutic  of 
otherness".  It  was  asked:  in  how  far  do  we  shape  our  own  koinonia  by  “mechanisms 
of  exclusion”  which  shut  out  others? 

f)  It  was  noted  that  an  important  theme  could  be  “The  church  as  agent  of  reconciliation”. 

g)  It  was  stressed  that  it  would  be  important  to  review  previous  Faith  and  Order  work  on 
nationalism6. 

n.  Faith  and  Order,  and  other,  reflection  on  ethnicity  and  nationalism 

6.  The  context  for  early  ecumenical  consideration  of  national  identity  and  “race”  (this  was 
then  spoken  of  more  than  “ethnicity”)  was  the  time  of  deep  uncertainty  and  foreboding  between 
World  Wars  I and  II.  The  First  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  at  Lausanne  (1927) 
expressed  a negative  perspective  on  the  “world”,  here  seen  in  national/racial  terms:  delegates 
agreed  that  “the  Gospel  is  the  sure  source  of  power  for  social  regeneration.  It  proclaims  the 
only  way  by  which  humanity  can  escape  from  those  class  and  race  hatreds  which  devastate 
society  at  present  into  the  enjoyment  of  national  well-being  and  international  friendship  and 
peace.”7 

7.  At  the  Oxford  Conference  on  Church,  Community  and  State  (July  1937),  T.S.  Eliot  - 
who  took  part  in  the  conference  in  the  section  on  economics!  - noted  that  forms  of  worship  and 
theology  have  been  fractured  by  nation  or  race  or  language,  and  by  class  and  social  group.  A 
sensible  philosophy,  Christian  or  secular,  will  neither  exalt  race  and  nation  and  class  to  an 
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unnatural  primacy,  nor  attempt  to  eradicate  the  differences.  Eliot’s  contribution  was  published 
in  a symposium  entitled  "Revelation"  which  was  concerned  with  questions  belonging  to  the 
Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  but  was  prepared  in  close  association  with  the  preparatory 
work  for  the  Oxford  conference.  The  message  to  the  churches  from  the  Oxford  conference 
stresses  that 

the  Christian  accepts  national  communities  as  part  of  God’s  purpose  to  enrich  and  diversify 
human  life.  Every  man  is  called  to  serve  his  fellows  in  the  community  to  which  he  belongs. 
But  national  egoism  tending  to  the  suppression  of  other  nationalities  or  of  minorities  is,  no 
less  than  individual  egoism,  a sin  against  the  Creator  of  all  peoples  and  races.  The  deification 
of  nation,  race  or  class  or  of  political  and  cultural  ideals,  is  idolatry  and  can  only  lead  to 
increasing  division  and  disaster. 

This  affirmation  is  given  more  extended  treatment  in  the  section  report  on  Church  and 
Community.8  The  task  of  the  church  is  both  to  affirm  and  to  critique  the  culture,  so  that  the 
church  itself  does  not  become  culturally  captive. 

8.  The  Second  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  at  Edinburgh  (1937)  included  a 
session  on  “The  Church’s  Witness  in  the  World  To-day”.  Delegates  had  before  them  a 
Statement  prepared  by  a small  committee  “in  consultation  with  representatives  of  the  Continent 
of  Europe  and  elsewhere  whom  they  met  at  the  Oxford  Conference  in  July”.  The  conference 
planners  directed  that  the  statement  would  “be  spoken  to  by  one  or  more  persons  witnessing 
from  their  experience  of  the  situation  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  session  will  then 
close  with  a solemn  act  of  praise  and  prayer”.9  [Case  Studies  - and  Worship!]  This  statement 
saw  the  church,  being  rooted  in  God’s  plan  and  Christ’s  redeeming  work,  as  transcending  all 
human  boundaries  and  thus  able  to  be  an  inspiration  and  pattern  for  society.  Thus  the  church 
could  be  an  effective  sign  (the  term  is  not  used)  of  the  unity  of  the  human  community, 
expressed  strikingly  not  so  much  in  “religious”  as  in  “political”  terms:  “For  [the  church]  the 
unity  of  mankind  is  not  an  aspiration  but  a fact... A Church  that  is  truly  oecumenical  and  that 
realises  its  own  universal  and  supra-national  character... could  supply  through  the  fact  of  its 
own  brotherhood  some  of  that  community  of  moral  conviction  which  is  needed  for  the  support 
of  international  law...”10 

9.  But  Edinburgh  insisted  that  this  should  be  related  to  Christian  unity.  The  presupposition 
was  unity:  the  Church  could  be  such  a sign  only  if  the  churches  could  overcome  their  own 
divisions: 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a divided  Church  - divided  as  we  are  divided  to-day  - 
is  totally  unable  to  offer  more  than  a caricature  of  the  Gospel.  We  speak  of  unity, 
brotherhood,  concord  and  renewing  power  to  those  who  are  tom  by  caste  division  and 
colour  prejudices,  or  are  speaking  of  the  class-war  - but  we  cannot  overcome  our  own 
rivalries.11 

10.  Reflection  on  unity,  and  on  actual  plans  for  church  union,  recognized  increasingly  the 
role  of  “non-doctrinal  factors”,  not  least  national  and  racial/ethnic  factors.  The  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  meeting  at  Chichester  in  1949  had  before  it  “A  Letter  Concerning  Unavowed 
Motives  in  Ecumenical  Discussions”  by  C.  H.  Dodd  and,  following  a meeting  on  this  topic  in 
1951  of  the  American  Committee  for  Faith  and  Order,  a conference  at  Bossey  in  1951  brought 
together  principally  not  theologians  but  “historians,  economists,  psychologists,  etc.”  on  the 
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topic  of  “Social  and  Cultural  Factors  in  Church  Divisions”.12  The  Report  of  the  conference, 
“Non-Theological  Factors  that  may  Hinder  or  Accelerate  the  Church’s  Unity”,  identifies  a 
wide  range  of  relevant  psychological,  historical,  social  and  cultural  factors.  But  it  was  the 
French  Reformed  scholar  Jacques  Ellul  who  offered  an  acute  analysis  of  the  divisive  role 
played  by  nationalism  in  relation  to  the  churches.  He  noted  that  nationalism 

provokes  division  between  different  denominations,  by  identifying  them  with  particular 
nations  (“for  the  average  French  Protestant... the  Baptists  mean  ‘an  American  sect’,  and 
Lutheranism  a German  church”); 

maintains  division  between  churches  of  the  same  confession,  by  integrating  them  into 
their  respective  “national  patterns”  (“the  Reformed  Church  is  split  up  into  fragments 
by  the  fact  of  belonging  to  England  (and  Scotland),  France,  Switzerland,  Holland  and 
Hungary... It  is  entirely  abnormal  for  this  nationalist  rupture  to  subsist  at  all”). 
Interestingly,  Ellul  insisted  that  this  applied  also  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  - 
“despite  an  appearance  of  unity  administrative  in  character”!13 

1 1 . Nation  states  may,  for  their  own  political  and  social  reasons,  seek  to  keep  the  churches 
divided.  But  far  more  serious,  according  to  Ellul,  are  the  causes  for  division  which  stem  from 
Christians  and  the  churches  themselves.  He  notes  two  in  particular: 

the  matter  of  fundamental  identity:  “in  the  churches  the  members  almost  always  feel 
more  bound  to  their  nation  than  to  the  Church  of  Christ... we  write  even  on  the  highest 
official  level,  “Reformed  Church  of  France”,  whereas  the  Church  may  in  fact  be  in 
France,  but  can  only  be  of  Jesus  Christ.  [Christians]  must  learn  that  a French  Christian 
is,  because  he  is  a Christian  first  and  foremost,  more  closely  linked  to  a German 
Christian  than  to  a French  non-Christian.  It  is  absolutely  vital  to  create  in  this  way  an 
international  Christian  attitude  of  mind.  ” 

the  matter  of  administrative  structure:  the  churches  “are  organized  on  a national 
level. . .their  supreme  authority  is  always  national  in  character.  This  dependent  condition 
is  laden  with  consequence,  for  such  administrations  prevent  any  international  union 
among  churches... hand  in  hand  with  this  goes  the  financial  problem...”14 

For  Ellul  these  sources  of  division  can  be  overcome  only  by  a supra-national  loyalty  - to  Christ 
rather  than  the  respective  nations  - and  through  an  administrative  structure  for  the  church 
which  reflects,  rather  than  contradicts,  this  understanding  of  what  “catholicity”  means  in 
practise. 

12.  The  ecumenical  reflection  to  this  point  may  be  summarized  in  the  following  two  points. 
First,  nationalism  belongs  to  God’s  purpose  to  enrich  and  diversify  human  life;  and  yet  it  is 
subject  to  the  tendency  towards  egoism  and  exclusion,  with  potentially  catastrophic  results. 
These  themes  are  emphasised  in  the  reports  of  the  WCC  assemblies  (Evanston,  New  Delhi, 
Uppsala  and  Canberra),  but  these  do  not  go  beyond  identifying  this  double  character  of 
nationalism.  Second,  Christian  faith  is  necessarily  experienced  and  lived  out  in  particular 
contexts,  including  national  contexts,  and  these  are  intended  by  God  to  enrich  both  Christians 
and  the  Church;  but  nationalism  can  quickly  distort  or  co-opt  the  understanding  of  the  gospel, 
and  often  functions  to  maintain  - if  not  to  deepen  - the  present  divisions  within  and  among  the 
churches. 
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13.  These  issues  were  also  analysed  in  the  International  Missionary  Council,  and  in  the 
study  "The  Common  Christian  Responsibility  towards  Areas  of  Rapid  Social  Change".  These 
efforts  aimed  largely  at  understanding  the  politics  of  nationalism  and  nation-building  with 
respect  to  the  nations  emerging  from  colonial  rule.  There  has  been  an  extensive  discussion  in 
mission  circles  about  the  relation  of  “primary  social  units”  to  the  universality  of  the  gospel, 
and  about  the  “territoriality”  of  much  mission  work  in  relation  to  the  universality  of  the 
gospel.  These  matters  need  further  investigation. 

14.  A Colloquium  on  Church  and  State  was  organized  by  Faith  and  Order  and  the 
Ecumenical  Institute,  Bossey  (1976).  This  drew  on  conceptual  papers  and  case  studies  from 
different  regions  of  the  world.  It  did  not  explore  the  issue  of  ethnicity,  nor  nationalism,  but 
tended  to  focus  on  questions  of  power  and  participation,  and  economic,  social  and  political 
structures.  It  presented  a number  of  “types”  of  relationship  between  church  and  state, 
reflecting  Niebuhr’s  typology  in  "Christ  and  Culture".  It  raised  questions  for  further  reflection 
including  the  issue  of  religious  liberty,  and  the  positive  and  negative  features  of  various 
understandings  by  the  church  of  the  relationship  between  church  and  state,  and  between  state 
and  society. 

15.  The  programme  on  “Unity  and  Renewal”  has  been  discussed  in  some  detail  above.  This 
did  not  deal  explicitly  with  nationalism  or  ethnic  identity,  but  renewed  study  of  the  books  from 
the  various  consultations,  and  Church  and  World,  will  be  important  for  our  future  work.  We 
can  draw  from  Church  and  World  the  strong  affirmation  of  the  church  as  transcending  every 
partial  loyalty,  but  equally  from  its  emphasis  upon  the  particularlity  of  Christian  witness  in 
each  place.15  The  discussion  of  church  and  humanity,  church  as  mystery,  and  church  as 
prophetic  sign  is  still  to  be  fully  harvested.16  Questions  of  ethnicity  in  relation  to  Christian 
unity  were  approached  in  some  consultations,  for  example  through  a case  study  on  the 
exclusion  of  certain  groups  from  full  participation  in  the  life  of  the  church.17  A powerful 
witness  to  the  integration  between  Christian  faith  and  one  traditional  identity  emerged  from  the 
dialogue  between  Faith  and  Order  and  African  American  churches  held  in  Harlem.18 

16.  Faith  and  Order  was  represented  by  Barry  Rogerson  at  a consultation  on  Ethnicity  and 
Nationalism  held  in  Sri  Lanka  in  1994.  Planned  by  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches, 
the  Lutheran  World  Federation  and  the  WCC  (CCIA,  PCR),  the  meeting  took  up  case  studies 
dealing  with  ethnic  conflicts  in  Sudan,  Hungary,  Fiji  and  Sri  Lanka  and  explored  appropriate 
biblical  and  theological  perspectives  to  address  the  issues.  The  report  focused  on: 

a)  the  analysis  of  the  case  studies; 

b)  a biblical  and  theological  exploration  which  highlighted  salvation  history  from  the 
perspective  of  the  diversity  of  “tribes”  - using  especially  Acts  2:1-4  and  Acts  6 - and 
emphasized  important  moral  stances,  as  well  as  the  urgency  of  the  search  for  visible 
unity,  as  appropriate  Christian  responses  to  the  situation; 

c)  the  challenges  to  the  churches,  particularly  focusing  on  the  ministry  of  reconciliation. 

i)  search  for  visible  unity  since  denominationalism  has  been  a significant  marker 
which  has  exacerbated  divisions; 

ii)  necessity  for  interfaith  dialogue; 

iii)  the  importance  of  the  understanding  of  the  church  as  “prophetic  sign”. 
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17.  It  was  recommended  that  further  work  with  PCR,  CCIA,  the  LWF  and  WARC  be 
undertaken,  and  it  was  noted  that  especially  the  theological  and  biblical  dimensions  needed  to 
be  strengthened.  The  report  of  the  consultation  was  discussed  at  the  Standing  Commission 
meeting  in  Aleppo  (1995). 19  It  should  be  noted  that  the  planners  of  the  1994  consultation  have 
not  taken  further  steps  within  this  programme. 

18.  From  1992  - 1996  Faith  and  Order  carried  out  together  with  WCC  Unit  III,  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  WCC  Central  Committee,  a study  on  “Ecclesiology  and  Ethics”.  While  this 
significant  co-operative  study  did  not  take  up  directly  the  questions  of  nationalism  or  ethnicity, 
it  brought  important  insights  which  must  be  reviewed  carefully  as  part  of  our  future  work. 
Particularly  germane  are  the  study ’s  emphasis  on  ecumenical  ethical  reflection  and  engagement 
as  intrinsic  to  the  church,  its  exploration  of  the  ethical  dimensions  of  koinonia,  and  the 
emphasis  upon  moral  formation  and  training  in  Christian  discernment  through  the  whole  life 
of  the  church.20 

III.  Towards  further  work  on  Christian  unity  in  relation  to  ethnicity  and  nationalism  - 
Concepts  and  Terms 

19.  An  accurate  understanding  of  nationalism  and  ethnicity  is  necessary  in  order  to  reflect 
upon  their  inter-relation  and  on  their  relation  to  the  Church,  the  churches,  and  church  unity. 
Thus  in  addition  to  our  more  familiar  theological  and  ecclesiological  resources,  the  study  will 
need  to  draw  on  resources  from  political  philosophy  and  cultural  anthropology.  For  example, 
two  recent  books  in  the  “Oxford  Readers”  series  concentrate  respectively  on  ethnicity  and  on 
nationalism.21  From  such  sources  come  the  following  definitions  and  reflections;  these  are 
given  here  in  summary  form,  but  they  will  need  to  be  carefully  analysed  in  our  further  work. 

20.  Definitions  of  nationalism 

a)  it  is  grounded  in  common  history  - language  - culture  (Renan) 

b)  it  is  grounded  in  common  history  - language  - territory  - economic  cohesion  - culture 
(Stalin) 

c)  it  is  grounded  in  common  history  - language  - culture  - territory  - religion  - custom 
(Geertz) 

d)  a nation  is  a self-defined  group,  rather  than  a group  defined  by  another  (Connor)  - 
though  Tom  Nairn  disputes  this,  considering  it  a reality  imposed  from  outside. 

e)  while  language,  religion  and  kinship  may  be  variables  in  national  and  ethnic  groups, 
the  non-variable  is  the  myth  of  origins 

f)  geographic  and  politico-administrative  entity  is  not  a sufficient  determinant  - who  will 
die  for  Comecon  or  the  ECC?  (Anderson) 

g)  a nation  may  define  itself  over  against,  or  in  opposition  to,  other  nations  or  groups, 
emphasizing  supposed  “national”  characteristics  as  identity  markers,  and  justifying 
violence  against  “outsiders”. 

21.  Definitions  of  ethnicity 

a)  an  ethnic  group  is  a collectivity  within  a larger  society  having  real  or  putative  common 
ancestry,  memory  of  a shared  historical  past,  and  a cultural  focus  on  one  or  more 
symbolic  elements  defined  as  the  epitome  of  their  peoplehood:  e.g.  kinship  patterns. 
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physical  contiguity,  religious  affiliation,  language  and  dialect  forms,  tribal  affiliation, 
nationality,  phenotypical  features  and  a consciousness  of  kin  among  members  of  the 
group  (Schermerhom).  These  elements  are  affirmed  in  most  other  definitions  (e.g. 
Smith). 

b)  an  ethnic  group  is  very  like  race,  without  the  biology  (Tonkin). 

c)  because  of  the  common  mythic  origin  and  identity,  the  group  expresses  obligations  and 
opportunities  for  behaving  as  ancestors  behaved  and  preserving  the  group’s  heritage  by 
transmitting  it  from  generation  to  generation  (Fishman). 

d)  as  with  nationalism,  the  dissemination  of  a belief  that  we  are  a “chosen  people”  has 
been  crucial  for  long-term  survival  (Smith). 

e)  as  with  nationalism,  a group  may  define  itself  in  opposition  to  others,  emphasizing 
supposed  “group  characteristics”  as  identity  markers  and  justifying  violence  against 
“outsiders”. 

22.  The  relation  of  religion  to  nationalism  and  ethnicity:  some  reflections  from  scholars  in 

the  field 

a)  Anthony  Smith  emphasises  “demotic  ethnies”  and  defines  this  as  "the  fund  of  cultural 
myths,  symbols,  memories  and  values  transmitted  not  only  from  generation  to 
generation,  but  also  throughout  the  territory  occupied  by  the  community  and  its 
enclaves.  The  chief  mechanism  of  this  persistence  and  diffusion  was  an  organized 
religion  with  its  sacred  text,  liturgy,  rites  and  clergy.  It  is  the  social  aspect  of  salvation 
religion. . .myths  and  symbols  of  destiny  and  election  helped  to  perpetuate  the  traditions 
and  social  bonds  of  the  community”. 

b)  Elie  Kedovrie  notes  that  religion,  with  its  venerable  sacraments  and  familiar  hymns, 
can  be  used  to  mobilize  the  masses.  This  entails  a transfer  of  religious  terms  into 
political  concepts  (cf.  Hinduism  in  India;  Protestantism  and  Catholicism  in  Ireland).  It 
may  mean  identification  of  political  leaders  with  the  divine/the  cultic  system  or  their 
alliance  with,  or  co-opting  of,  the  divine/the  cultic  system. 

c)  Mark  Juergens-Mayer  stresses  that  secular  nationalism,  like  religion,  embraces  "a 
doctrine  of  destiny"  (c.f  the  aspects  of  destiny  and  election  identified  by  Smith,  above), 
thus  giving  nationalism  not  only  a backward-looking  emphasis  on  origins  but  also  a 
forward-looking  emphasis  on  the  future. 

- this  provides  a framework  of  “moral  order”  (and  formation). 

Religions,  however,  are  based  on  acts  of  violence  (cf  crucifixion)  and  have  sacrifice 
as  a central  motif  - including  the  concept  of  “martyrdom”  (but  see  Mark  Heim  and 
Geiko  Miiller-Farenholz  on  violence  and  sacrifice  within  the  Christian  tradition!).  The 
imagery  of  warfare  and  martial  metaphors  are  sometimes  prominent  in  religious 
traditions,  and  are  transferred  to  political  and  national  aspirations. 

d)  in  relation  to  ethnicity,  religion  has  provided  myths  of  election  both  in  relation  to  origin 
and  destiny,  and  to  “sacred  land”  as  well  as  a language  of  “people  on  the  move” 
(which  allows  group  members  to  emigrate  with  the  hope  of  being  sustained  by  diaspora 
communities  carrying  features  of  the  ethnic  group).  On  this  cf.  the  theme  of  “return 
to  the  land”  (Smith). 

e)  the  impact  of  missionaries  on  ethnicity  is  evident  in  their  provision  of  cultural  symbols, 
especially  a language  and  a written  history,  and  the  specification  of  “custom”  and 
“tradition”  (with  rather  inelastic  boundaries).  On  this  cf.  also  the  role  of  education, 
giving  a sense  of  elect  ethnic  identities  (Leroy  Vail). 
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IV.  Towards  a Study  on  "Ethnic  identity,  national  identity  and  the  search  for  Christian 
unity" 

23.  Preparation:  Background  papers,  possibly  sent  early  for  reaction  and  response,  in  the 
following  areas: 

a)  issues  of  ethnicity  and  nationalism  in  Faith  and  Order/Unit  Ill/elsewhere  in  the 
WCC/the  history  of  ecumenical  social  thought22 

b)  the  nature  of  the  issues  - nationalism  and  ethnicity,  and  the  relation  of  nationalism  and 
ethnicity  to  the  unity  of  the  Church  (questions  of  catholicity  and  unity,  diversity,  the 
local  and  universal  inculturation) 

c)  how  denominationalism  has  exacerbated  nationalism,  and  how  nationalism  and  ethnic 
identity  have  maintained,  and  intensified,  divisions  within  and  among  churches 

d)  the  role  of  Christianity  (and  religion  in  general)  in  relation  to  ethnicity  and  nationalism 
(possibly  case  studies  from  Asia,  Africa  (especially  Sudan),  Europe,  Latin  America  and 
USA). 

24.  Specific  questions  to  be  addressed  through  the  consultation: 

a)  the  nature  of  human  identity  - anthropology 

b)  the  nature  of  the  church  as  local  and  universal;  unity  and  diversity 

c)  the  theology  of  election 

d)  the  complicity  of  churches:  their  "cultural  captivity" 

e)  theological  reflection  on  the  concept  of  memory  and  the  nature  of  tradition 

f)  the  role  of  religious  symbols  in  community  building  and  community  conflict 

g)  a "hermeneutic  of  otherness",  of  embrace  (Wolf) 

h)  the  relation  of  majority  and  minority  groups  in  society 

i)  the  impact  of  missionary  endeavour  on  ethnic  identity  (Selly  Oak,  Edinburgh) 

j)  Christian  formation  - and  malformation 

25.  Details  and  planning:  initial  reflections 

a)  organization:  planned  by  Faith  and  Order  with  WCC  Unit  III  involvement 

b)  time:  late  1997 

c)  participants:  about  20  persons,  drawn  from  Faith  and  Order,  including  former  Unity 
and  Renewal  steering  group  members,  and  from  Unit  III;  with  representatives  from  the 
WARC  and  LWF;  involving  specialists  in  the  field  (e.g.  Anthony  Smith  of  London 
School  of  Economics) 

d)  finance:  projected  costs  of  about  Sff  40,000-45,000.  This  is  available  from  an  activities 
line  for  this  programme  in  budget. 

V.  Funding 

26.  Approaches  for  further  funding  for  this  programme  are  being  made  in  cooperation  with 
the  WCC  Office  of  Income  Coordination  and  Development  (OICD).  These  led  through  intense 
efforts  at  the  very  end  of  1996  to  a substantial  contribution  from  the  Presbyterian  Church 
(USA).  Approaches  are  continuing  through  the  WCC  Resource  Sharing  Book  and  otherwise. 
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Order),  Geneva,  1995;  and  “Costly  Obedience”,  text  to  be  published. 

21.  Ethnicity,  ed.  By  John  Hutchinson  and  Anthony  D.  Smith,  Oxford  Readers,  Oxford  and  New 
York,  Oxford  University  Press,  1996;  and  Nationalism,  ed.  By  John  Hutchinson  and  Anthony  D. 
Smith,  Oxford  Readers,  Oxford  and  New  York,  Oxford  University  Press,  1994. 

22.  See  Okumenische  Sozialethik  by  Martin  Robra,  Giitersloh,  Giitersloher  Verlagshaus,  1994,  and 
the  recent  dissertation  of  Sr.  Geraldine  Smyth  on  the  WCC’s  Programme  on  Justice,  Peace  and  the 
Integrity  of  Creation. 


Discussion 

The  study  outline  received  an  overwhelming  affirmation.  The  interdisciplinary  character  of  the 
study  was  welcomed,  as  was  the  suggested  proposal  for  an  extended  study  of  the  theme.  It  was 
recommended  that  attention  be  given  also  to  the  notion  of  the  people  of  God  and  to  the 
developing  understanding  of  the  concept  of  "nation".  It  was  also  stressed  that  attention  in  the 
developing  world  needs  to  be  given  to  different  contextual  understandings  (evident  in  Africa 
and  Asia  in  particular  and  in  the  "First  Nations").  It  was  noted  that  the  concept  of  election 
would  need  to  be  examined  as  this  has  been  important  in  fostering  ethnic  and  national  identity. 
The  Moderator  and  staff  were  aked  to  draft  a proposal  for  adoption  later  in  the  Board  meeting. 

Rev.  Dr  Paul  CROW  Jr  read  the  draft  text. 


Recommendations  for  a Study  on 

ETHNIC  IDENTITY,  NATIONAL  IDENTITY  AND  THE  UNITY  OF  THE  CHURCH 


The  Board  received  a staff  paper  tracing  in  some  detail  ecumenical  reflection  in  relation  to 
issues  of  Church  and  world,  particularly  issues  of  ethnic  and  national  identity  in  relation  to  the 
unity  of  the  Church.  The  presentation  stressed  the  role  of  Faith  and  Order  within  this 
reflection,  and  outlined  a proposed  study  taking  it  forward.  It  was  indicated  that  financial 
resources  were  in  hand  to  carry  out  work  in  this  field;  and  also  that,  as  noted  at  the  Plenary 
Commission  in  Moshi,  the  study  would  be  held  at  the  initiative  of  Faith  and  Order  and  in 
cooperation  with  Unit  III  of  the  WCC. 

A lively  and  wide-ranging  discussion  affirmed  the  following  points: 

the  fundamental  importance  of  Faith  and  Order’s  contribution  to  these  issues  within  the 
overall  work  of  Faith  and  Order; 
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the  keen  interest  of  the  Board  in  this  study,  and  its  strong  affirmation  that  it  should  be 
launched  at  this  time; 

the  fundamental  importance  of  relation  the  study  continually  to  the  question  of  the  unity 
of  the  Church; 

the  complex  and  sensitive  nature  of  the  issues  to  be  treated; 

the  importance  of  listening  carefully  to  insights  from  scholars  working  the  fields  of 
ethnic  and  national  identity; 

the  need  to  study  the  changing  notion  of  nation,  including  insights  from  political 
scientists  and  historians; 

the  advisability  of  including  case  studies  from  particular  contexts  within  the  study 
process. 

In  addition  numerous  particular  themes,  including  the  importance  of  reflection  on  creation  and 
the  particularity  of  election  within  revelation,  were  noted  in  the  discussion. 

In  light  of  the  discussion  the  Board  recommends  that: 

the  study  be  launched  in  continuity  with  the  insights  of  the  "Church  and  World"  and 
earlier  Faith  and  Order  work;  the  initiative  to  lie  with  Faith  and  Order  in  cooperation 
with  WCC  Unit  III;  the  study  to  continue  into  the  period  beyond  Harare  (1998); 
the  initial  consultation  be  held  in  late  1997,  with  two  principal  aims: 

(i)  to  identify  the  goal,  overall  structure,  process  and  method  of  the  study; 

(ii)  to  define  and,  as  possible,  initially  explore  themes  and  concepts  to  be  engaged 
in  the  study; 

participants  to  include  Faith  and  Order  Board  members,  some  representatives  of  WCC 
Unit  III  and  other  appropriate  bodies,  and  experts  in  the  fields  of  theology /ecclesiology 
and  ethnic  and  national  studies; 

a detailed  report,  including  proposals  for  the  specific  goals  and  process  of  the  study  be 
brought  to  the  Board  meeting  in  January  1998. 

The  sub-committee: 

Paul  Crow,  Moderator 
Emmanuel  Clapsis 
Sigqibo  Dwane 
Metropolitan  Ibrahim 
John  Onaiyekan 
Raquel  Rodriguez 
Barry  Rogerson 
Veronica  Swai 
Yeow,  Choo  Lak 


Staff:  Thomas  Best  and  Alan  Falconer 
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ONGOING  WORK  OF  FAITH  AND  ORDER 

1.  Bilateral  Forum 

Dr  Alan  FALCONER  introduced  the  discussion  and  referred  to  Mgr  John  Radano’s  report  at 
the  Plenary  Commission  meeting  at  Moshi.  Faith  and  Order  convenes  a Forum  of  Christian 
World  Communions  engaged  in  bilateral  dialogues  at  international  level.  In  May  1996,  the 
decision  was  taken  to  call  in  mid- 1997  a consultation  on  the  theme  "The  Emerging  Visions  of 
Unity:  Visions  of  Visible  Unity  in  the  Canberra  Statement  and  the  Bilateral  Dialogues".  The 
intention  was  to  ask  Christian  World  Communions  to  present  the  emerging  visions  of  unity 
which  have  arisen  as  they  have  engaged  in  the  international  bilaterals. 

There  will  be  four  presentations  at  the  Bilateral  Forum  - Reformed,  Baptist,  Roman  Catholic 
and  Orthodox  traditions  - giving  the  emerging  visions  of  unity.  There  would  be  two  additional 
presentations:  what  happens  with  the  vision  of  unity  when  churches  have  been  focusing  on 
issues  of  justice  and  peace,  e.g.  South  Africa  - but  a major  contribution  to  justice  and  peace 
was  the  unity  of  the  Church  itself.  Given  the  situation  e.g.  in  South  Africa  where  a new 
confessionalism  has  begun  to  arise,  there  is  a difficulty  around  the  question  of  unity. 

Another  presentation  will  take  seriously  the  situation  of  the  Indian  churches:  what  happens 
when  you  have  been  in  process  of  uniting  as  a church  with  a vision  of  unity  and  try  to  wok 
through  that  and  are  in  a minority  situation  in  an  inter-faith  context?  A Lutheran  from  India 
will  give  a paper. 

Two  participants  will  be  listeners,  to  listen  for  the  points  of  coherence  and  convergence  and 
to  aid  our  discussions.  It  is  hoped  that  a report  will  be  produced. 

The  consultation  will  take  place  9-14  May  1997  in  Annecy,  France.  Most  Christian  World 
Communions  have  told  us  whom  they  will  send  as  representatives  It  is  hoped  also  that  a 
background  paper  from  Faith  and  Order  on  visions  of  unity  through  the  WCC  as  such  will  be 
provided. 

2.  United/Uniting  Churches 

Rev.  Martin  CRESSEY  introduced  the  report. 

Faith  and  Order  Work  with  the  United  and  Uniting  Churches,  1996 
Background 

1.  Faith  and  Order  is  mandated  "to  study  the  steps  being  taken  by  the  churches  towards 
closer  unity  with  one  another  and  to  provide  information  concerning  those  steps",1  and  "to 
provide  opportunities  for  consultation  among  those  whose  churches  are  engaged  in  union 
negotiations  or  other  specific  efforts  towards  unity".2  Historically  this  has  been  pursued  in  two 
ways:  first  through  a series  of  international  consultations  of  representatives  from  united 
churches  and  from  active  union  discussions,  or  from  other  approaches  to  greater  visible  unity 
(partnership  agreements,  agreements  towards  mutual  recognition  of  members  and  ministries, 
cooperative  or  union  parishes),  the  most  recent  consultation  being  held  in  Jamaica  in  March 
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1995;  and  secondly  through  the  publication  every  2-3  years  of  a ’’Survey  of  Church  Union 
Negotiations",  the  latest  covering  the  years  1992-1994. 

Publication  and  distribution  of  work  in  hand 

2.  The  full  publication  of  the  Sixth  International  Consultation  took  place  in  mid- 1996  as: 
Built  Together:  The  Present  Vocation  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches  (Ephesians  2:22),  The 
Sixth  International  Consultation  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches , ed.  by  Thomas  F.  Best,  Faith 
and  Order  Paper  No.  174,  Geneva,  WCC,  1996.  The  text  has  been  widely  distributed  and  has 
generated  interest  through  its  main  papers  but  also  through  its  many  and  varied  accounts  of 
specific  efforts  towards  visible  unity. 

3.  Preparations  are  well  advanced  for  publication  of  the  next  church  union  survey 
(covering  1994-1996),  to  appear  in  April  1997  in  The  Ecumenical  Review  and  to  be  distributed 
widely  thereafter  as  an  offprint. 

Towards  new  sources  of  financial  support 

4.  Due  to  funding  and  demographic  changes,  the  long-standing  and  generous  annual 
support  received  from  the  Evangelische  Kirche  der  Union  concluded  in  1995.  (It  was, 
however,  indicated  clearly  that  future  funding  requests  for  specific  projects  would  be  carefully 
considered).  A generous  contribution  towards  the  Sixth  International  Consultation  was  also 
received  from  the  Council  for  World  Mission. 

5.  Helpful  discussions  have  been  held  about  new  sources  of  funding  with  the  WCC’s 
Office  of  Income  Coordination  and  Development  (OICD).  We  have  received  a modest  but 
significant  contribution  from  the  two  Reformed  churches  in  the  Netherlands  presently  involved 
in  union  discussions.  This  contribution,  reflecting  these  churches’  active  participation  in  the 
Sixth  International  Consultation,  resulted  from  a Faith  and  Order  approach  coordinated  by 
OICD.  Discussions  and  reflections  are  continuing  in  this  area! 

Plans  for  Future  Work 

6.  The  Sixth  International  Consultation  recommended  that  Faith  and  Order  generally 
"within  the  study  on  ecclesiology  find  a way  of  listening  to  the  insights  and  experiences  of 
United  and  Uniting  Churches”,3  and  that  Faith  and  Order  specifically 

"in  its  work  on  "ministry  and  authority"  (cf.  Faith  and  Order  Conspectus  of 
Studies)  give  special  attention  to  the  apostolicity  of  the  whole  church  and  its 
relation  to  the  ministry  of  oversight  personally,  collectively  and  communally, 
as  well  as  the  various  means  of  safeguarding  continuity  in  the  life  of  the 
church"4. 

This  request  is  receiving  careful  consideration  in  the  planning  for  the  Faith  and  Order 
ecclesiology  consultation  on  the  topic  of  “oversight”  (1997). 

7.  In  a letter  to  the  Director  of  Faith  and  Order,  the  Sixth  International  Consultation 
affirmed  Faith  and  Order’s  role  as  the  central  contact  point  for  the  united  and  uniting  churches. 
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(The  Consultation  also  expressed  its  appreciation  for  its  relation  to  Christian  World 
Communions,  and  participation  in  the  Bi-Lateral  Forums.)  The  consultation  requested  that  the 
continuing  focal  contact  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches  with  Faith  and  Order  be  "in  relation 
with  other  parts  of  the  WCC  structure".5  The  full  implications  and  possibilities  of  this  are  not 
yet  known,  not  least  because  the  WCC  is  again  in  a process  of  re-structuring.  It  is  clear 
however  that  the  united  and  uniting  churches  must  be  included  in  any  provisions,  for  example, 
for  more  extensive  contacts  between  the  WCC  and  particular  families  of  churches. 

8.  The  Sixth  International  Consultation  also  asked,  in  the  following  terms,  that  a "liaison 
group"  be  established  to  foster  contacts  between  the  united  and  uniting  churches  (UUCs)  and 
Faith  and  Order: 

“We  ask  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission  in  particular  to  set  up  a small 
liaison  group  of  representatives  of  UUCs,  including  some  members  of  the  Commission, 
the  terms  of  reference  to  include: 

a.  mutual  support  and  inter-communication  among  UUCs; 

b.  helping,  out  of  the  UUCs  experience,  to  keep  the  goal  of  visible  unity  before 

all  churches; 

c.  acting  as  a reference  point  for  those  who  want  to  ask  about  the  life,  the 
experiences  and  the  approach  of  UUCs; 

d.  ensuring  follow-up  of  this  Sixth  Consultation; 

e.  considering  the  calling  of  a future  consultation  or  other  form  of  meeting  for  the 

UUCs. 

This  group  should,  on  cost  grounds,  consist  of  about  six  to  ten  people,  as  widely 
representative  as  possible  of  the  regions.6" 

9.  Members  of  the  Board  who  belong  to  or  have  a link  with  United  Churches  met  earlier 
in  this  Board  meeting  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  formation  of  a liaison  group.  This  was 
done  in  two  respects:  the  recommendation  from  Jamaica,  and  the  practical  situation. 

This  Board  is  moving  into  its  last  18  months  and  there  will  be  a new  Commission  beyond 
Harare.  Of  the  present  Plenary  Commission  we  noted  33  persons  who  have  a link  with  one  of 
these  movements  towards  unity.  Here  we  gathered  a varied  group  for  a useful  discussion.  We 
felt  we  should  suggest  to  you  that  that  group,  members  of  the  Board,  should  constitute  a 
temporary  liaison  group.  That  is  not  quite  what  Jamaica  asked  for  - it  wanted  a wider  group. 
But  since  we  have  no  money  to  organise  a separate  meeting  we  recommend  that  you  appoint 
the  group  who  met  here  to  keep  things  moving  and  be  available  for  covering  points  8a.b.c.d.e. 
until  Harare.  They  would  have  some  responsibility  for  ensuring  that  as  the  new  Board  comes 
into  being  it  picks  up  the  request  for  a more  specific  group,  as  appropriate.  During  the  Board 
meeting  in  1998  there  could  be  a specific  meeting  of  that  group  as  a liaison  committee.  A 
specific  proposal  will  be  presented  to  the  Board  for  its  consideration. 

10.  Discussions  with  representatives  from  Indian  united  and  uniting  churches  were  held  at 
the  Sixth  International  Consultation,  and  subsequently  at  the  WCC  Central  Committee  meetings 
in  1995  and  1996.  These  have  explored  holding  a consultation  to  reflect  on,  and  re-invigorate, 
union  discussions  in  India;  this  would  be  most  suitably  held  in  1997,  the  Jubilee  Year  of  the 
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Church  of  South  India.  Currently  we  are  awaiting  information  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Tripartite  Union  Negotiations  about  a site  and  funding  for  the  meeting. 

Notes 

1.  By-Laws  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission , 2 (e). 

2.  By-Laws  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission , 2 (g). 

3.  Built  Together , op.  cit.,  "Report",  para.  60,  p.  22. 

4.  Built  Together , op.  cit.,  "Report",  para.  60,  p.  23. 

5.  Built  Together,  op.  cit.,  "Report",  para.  64,  p.  25. 

6.  Built  Together,  op.  cit.,  "Report",  para.  64,  p.  26. 


Decisions  Agreed  by  the  Board  for  Work 
with  United  and  Uniting  Churches 

On  the  report  of  the  group  on  United/Uniting  churches,  the  Board 

1.  noted  that  the  planned  consultation  on  "episkope-episcopacy"  fulfilled  one  of  the 
requests  of  the  Sixth  International  Consultation  on  United  and  Uniting  Churches  at  Ocho  Rios 
(as  well  as  meeting  other  needs  of  Faith  and  Order  studies); 


2.  agreed  that  the  members  of  the  Board  whose  churches  are  united  or  uniting  or  involved 
in  particular  steps  towards  visible  unity  should  constitute  a temporary  liaison  group  for  the 
United/Uniting  Churches  with  Dr  Tom  Best  as  its  staff  person  and  the  Rev.  Martin  Cressey 
as  its  moderator,  with  a liaison  group  more  closely  according  to  the  Ocho  Rios  request  to  be 
appointed  after  the  Harare  Assembly  by  the  new  Faith  and  Order  Board.  (The  temporary 
liaison  group  would  operate  by  correspondence  and  by  a meeting  during  the  January  1998 
Board  meeting.)  The  temporary  liaison  group  would  include  the  following  persons: 

i.  from  United/Uniting  Churches: 

Martin  Cressey,  Moderator 

Christobella  Bagh  Janet  Crawford 

Paul  Crow  Peter  Donald 


from  churches  taking  other  steps  towards  visible  unity: 
Sigqibo  Dwane  Metropolitan  Ibrahim 

Turid  Karlsen  Seim  Barry  Rogerson 

William  Rusch  Mary  Tanner 

Dorothea  Wendebourg 


iii.  Observers: 

Neville  Callam  John  Radano 

iv. 


Staff: 


Thomas  Best 
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3.  agreed  that  from  such  remainder  of  the  special  funds  for  United/Uniting  Churches 
activities  as  was  left  after  paying  for  the  Ocho  Rios  Report  and  the  publication  and  circulation 
of  the  next  Church  Union  Survey,  there  could  be  arranged  representation  of  the  liaison  group 
(probably  by  Dr  Best  and  one  other)  if  requested  by  any  consultation  of  the  South  Asian 
churches  on  their  plans  for  further  expression  of  their  unity,  such  consultation  probably  to  be 
held  in  1997,  the  Jubilee  Year  of  the  Church  of  South  India. 

Rev.  Martin  CRESSEY  moves  that  the  above  paragraphs  be  adopted.  AGREED 

Alan  FALCONER  sought  approval  that  this  should  be  done  should  the  Indian  churches  wish 
someone  to  attend  their  meeting.  AGREED 

3.  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity 

Dr  Dagmar  HELLER  explained  that  Faith  and  Order  and  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting 
Christian  Unity  arrange  this  in  alternate  years;  last  year  the  French  churches  were  invited  to 
prepare  the  first  draft  for  1998  and  the  group  worked  on  the  material.  She  hoped  that  by  the 
end  of  January  the  text  will  be  ready  to  send  out.  Faith  and  Order  is  responsible  for  this  year’s 
meeting:  the  churches  in  Malaysia  have  been  asked  to  bring  a group  together  in  order  to 
prepare  the  first  draft  for  the  1999  material  and  the  international  preparatpry  group  will  work 
on  that  material  in  October. 

Alan  FALCONER  indicated  that,  because  the  funds  for  the  Week  of  Prayer  activities  are  very 
low,  money  from  the  consultation  line  of  the  general  budget  would  be  used  for  the  1997 
meeting. 

4.  Common  Date  of  Easter 

Dagmar  HELLER  reported  that  Faith  and  Order  is  working  with  the  stream  on  Worship  and 
Spirituality  on  this  issue.  Already  already  material  was  looked  at  and  the  question  was  raised 
what  further  may  be  done  in  view  of  the  year  2001  when  the  two  dates  coincide.  In  Bangkok 
the  Board  decided  that  provided  money  would  be  made  available  a consultation  should  be  held, 
and  this  was  confirmed  by  the  Unit  I Commission.  Metropolitan  Ibrahim  invited  the 
consultation  to  Aleppo  in  March  1997.  In  collaboration  with  V.  Rev.  Prof.  Thomas  FitzGerald 
(representing  the  Worship/Spirituality  stream),  Dr  Heller  will  represent  Faith  and  Order. 
Invitations  have  been  sent  to  people  who  are  knowledgeable  about  this  delicate  issue  and  who 
have  a certain  impact  on  the  decision-making  of  their  churches.  The  Christian  World 
Communions  (CWCs)  have  also  been  invited  to  send  representatives.  It  is  envisaged  that  the 
consultation  will  look  at  possible  solutions.  Hopefully  a letter  or  message  will  be  produced 
which  could  be  sent  to  the  churches  with  a covering  letter  from  Dr  Konrad  Raiser  to  push  the 
churches  to  act.  The  consultation  costs  will  be  met  out  of  Sfr  10,000  available  from  tge  budget 
of  the  Worship/Spirituality  stream.  The  CWCs  will  be  asked  to  cover  the  travel  of  their 
participants.  Metropolitan  Ibrahim,  on  behalf  of  the  Syrian  Orthodox  Church,  will  offer  board 
and  lodging. 
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UTUNUMSINT 


Discussion  on  the  Papal  Encyclical  was  introduced  by  three  short  presentations  from  Prof. 
Nicolas  Lossky,  Rev.  Martin  Cressey  and  Dr  Mary  O’ Driscoll.  They  raised  certain 
perspectives  which  might  appear  in  a draft  response  and  received  from  the  members  of  the 
Board  suggestions  as  to  other  elements  which  might  receive  attention. 

Prof.  Nicolas  LOSSKY  presented  the  Orthodox  view  and  said:  I receive  this  text  as  a test  of 
"reception":  a reception  like  all  conciliar  texts,  which  is  speaking  to  the  present  time.  The  text 
JJnitatis  Redintegratio,  was  written  to  the  1960s;  this  one  speaks  to  our  time. 

(1)  lam  happy  to  discover  that  there  are  many  references  and  quotations  from  Faith  and 
Order:  our  work  is  taken  very  seriously  at  various  places.  It  is  a great  encouragement  to  us 
to  see  that  the  presence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Faith  and  Order  is  taken  officially 
very  seriously.  (2)  I was  struck  positively  by  the  fact  that  in  §15  we  read  that  the  Council 
"calls  to  conversion..."  - this  is  extremely  important,  not  only  personally  but  for  communities, 
cf  Orthodox  liturgical  texts,  "I"  is  used  rather  than  "we".  Lent  is  the  repentance  of  the  whole 
church,  so  "I"  must  be  understood  as  never  alone  but  in  communion.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  a private  person.  (3)  The  passages  on  primacy  are  very  encouraging  (§89-90).  The  fact  that 
the  primacy  of  the  Pope  should  be  an  object  of  study,  and  that  he  is  open  to  discuss  how 
primacy  should  be  exercised,  and  what  exactly  it  means.  Other  churches  are  concerned  with 
this  too.  (4)  It  draws  attention  to  what  seems  to  be  the  "call"  in  and  outside  Faith  and  Order 
to  continue  precisely  the  "reception"  of  what  really  is  essential  for  us  - our  faith.  It  is  a call 
for  us  to  a permanent  conversion,  to  life  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  if  we  are  gathered  together  for 
this,  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  called  to  this  permanent  conversion  to  live  in  Jesus  Christ  moved 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  glory  of  the  Father  (cf.  Santiago  de  Compostela)  to  discover  that  the 
Trinity  is  not  just  for  theologians  or  specialists.  We  must  never  forget  that  Ut  Unum  Sint  is 
only  part  of  a sentence  which  continues  "so  that  the  world  may  believe  that  you  have  sent  me". 
Our  deepening  of  our  conversion  implies  necessarily  being  instruments  or  servants  in  Christ, 
servants  of  the  "salvation  of  the  world"  (cf.  eucharistic  liturgies).  Thus  we  serve  our 
contemporaries  and  those  who  come  after  us. 

Rev.  Martin  CRESSEY  introduced  his  remarks  from  the  point  of  view  of  a Reformed 
theologian  and  as  a member  of  a United  Church.  He  said: 

I have  read  the  encyclical  several  times  and  by  coincidence  it  has  always  been  a journey  which 
provided  the  time  for  the  reading.  The  coincidence  supplies  me  with  two  analogies  for  this 
brief  commentary  - positively,  the  encyclical  conveys  a sense  of  movement  and  of  intention 
to  go  on  moving;  on  the  other  hand  the  type  of  transport  that  comes  to  mind  as  I read  it,  is  one 
of  those  that  are  "kept  on  the  rails"  in  a fairly  rigid  manner.  You  probably  know  the  rhyme 
which  indicates  why  the  Reformed  are  from  their  theological  history  sensitive  in  that  matter  - 

A Reformer  in  old  Amsterdam  said: 

'Tve  found  at  last  what  I am. 

I’m  a creature  that  moves 

In  determinate  grooves  - 

In  fact,  not  a bus  but  a tram! " 
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So,  certainly  - and  here  I am  like  most  of  those  who  have  read  Ut  Unum  Sint  - I gladly 
recognise  its  positive  message.  Again  and  again,  the  developed  thought  of  the  encyclical 
reflects  experiences  and  senses  obligations  which  have  accompanied  the  search  for  and 
achievement  of  unity  by  those  churches,  of  which  mine  is  one,  that  are  referred  to  as  "united 
and  uniting".  It  is  a great  encouragement  to  hear  from  the  Pope  himself  those  convictions 
about  commitment  to  ecumenism  which  representatives  of  the  united  and  uniting  churches 
found  in  official  meetings  with  the  then  Secretariat  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity.  Let  me 
quote  a few  sentences  from  the  report  of  the  1983  meeting,  published  in  "Unity  in  each  place 
...  in  all  places. . . " edited  by  Michael  Kinnamon  (Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  118):  "The  united 
churches  recognised  . . . how  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  deeply  shares  the  same  concern  for 
the  expression  in  the  world  today  of  that  unity  which  our  Lord  prayed  the  Father  to  grant  to 
His  disciples  for  the  sake  of  the  world...  The  united  churches  embody  a response  to  the 
necessity  of  expressing  the  unity  of  Christians  in  a particular  place  by  finding  a sufficient 
consensus  of  doctrine  and  courage  of  action  to  present  their  witness  as  one  body....  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  stresses  that  the  confession  of  the  same  apostolic  faith  is  one  of  the 
essential  elements  of  the  unity  of  a universal  fellowship  transcending  national  and  cultural 
boundaries"  (p.  53).  There  are  differences  of  approach  but,  as  was  stated  after  the  earlier 
meeting,  in  a 1976  memorandum,  quoted  in  1983:  "While  there  are  and  will  be  many 
intermediate  forms  of  co-operation  on  the  road  to  the  envisioned  gaol,  none  of  these 
intermediate  states  can  be  a satisfying  resting  place  for  those  who  have  caught  the  ultimate 
vision  and  experienced  in  their  different  ways  the  foretaste  of  its  reality"  (p.  54). 

The  encyclical  is  also  very  helpful  in  its  notes  of  sorrow  over  past  failures  in  ecumenism. 
Dialogue  partners  have  gladly  received  the  recognition  by  the  Pope  of  ways  in  which  his 
predecessors  and  he  himself  have  shown  human  weakness  which  has  made  unity  more  difficult 
to  achieve;  as  dialogue  partners  we  are  led  by  that  humility  to  penitence  for  our  own  failures 
in  faith,  hope  and  love.  The  encyclical  brings  out  both  the  importance  of  Christian  unity  in 
itself  and  the  connections  between  unity  and  the  tasks  of  evangelism  and  service.  So  we  hear 
and  answer  this  call  for  commitment  to  ecumenism,  are  warmed  by  it  in  the  chills  of 
ecumenical  winter,  catch  a breath  of  a coming  spring. 

Why  then  my  opening  caution  about  the  mode  of  transport  proposed  for  forward  movement? 
There  are  two  points  at  which  I feel  the  constraints  of  tram-lines,  one  because  I am  Reformed, 
one  because  I am  United. 

The  Reformed  Confessions  and  their  polemical  exponents  have  in  the  past  attacked  both  Pope 
and  Petrine  office.  The  two  types  of  critique  are  often  combined  in  one  statement.  The 
ecumenical  movement  has  enabled  the  two  to  be  disentangled  and  the  eirenic  notes  of  this 
encyclical  strengthen  this  enablement.  So  some  Reformed  churches  have  deliberately 
dissociated  themselves  from  such  statements  as  the  extreme  one  in  the  Westminster  Confession 
(25.6)  that  the  Pope  "is  that  Anti-Christ  , that  man  of  sin".  But  to  recognise  the  Pope  as  a 
Christian  leader  and  to  value  much  of  his  work  does  not  resolve  the  basic  issue  about  the 
Petrine  office.  I still  find  it  very  difficult  to  see  the  office  as  described  in  this  encyclical  as 
consonant  with  the  sovereignty  of  Christ  Himself  in  His  church.  To  put  it  another  way,  I 
believe  it  is  wrong  to  ask  any  Christian  or  group  of  Christians  to  fulfil  the  role  attributed  to 
the  magisterium;  so  I still  hold  that  "There  is  no  other  head  of  the  Church  but  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ"  (which,  of  course,  the  Pope  also  affirms)  but  draw  the  consequence  "nor  can  the  Pope 
of  Rome  in  any  sense  be  head  thereof",  This  is  the  issue  we  will  have  to  tackle  in  this 
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Commission  and  in  the  WCC  if  we  carry  forward  the  Santiago  plan  for  an  ecumenical 
reflection  on  the  Petrine  office  itself.  It  is  the  office,  not  the  human  holder  of  it,  that  is  the 
focus  of  the  Reformed  objection. 

The  second  place  at  which  I feel  under  pressure  is  in  the  matter  of  doctrinal  agreement.  The 
recognition  that  there  is  a hierarchy  of  truths  has  been  very  welcome;  but  this  recognition  is 
a way  of  structuring  the  ecumenical  approach  to  the  whole  body  of  truths,  so  that  it  begins 
from  the  most  basic;  it  does  not  sufficiently  allow  for  a corrigibility  of  the  official  teaching  of 
the  Church,  nor  fully  accept  that  there  will  be  in  a united  church  not  only  differences  of 
emphasis  but  actual  and  sanctioned  disagreement  as  to  what  are  the  truths  of  Christian  doctrine. 
The  united  churches  are  sometimes  seen  as  a minimalists  in  doctrine;  minimalism  is  not  what 
I am  advocating.  There  must  be  an  adequate  doctrinal  basis  for  a common  life  of  worship, 
reflection,  witness,  service  and  for  the  decision-making  that  empowers  all  these  as  united 
activities.  Yet  I am  sure  (and  have  argued  this  at  greater  length  in  a paper  on  "How  Diverse 
Can  a United  Church  Be?")  that  there  must  be  a doctrinal  freedom  in  a united  church  which 
permits  the  holding  together  of  well-grounded  beliefs  which  their  holders  mutually  perceive 
as  well-grounded  but  do  not,  for  all  that,  have  to  accept  from  one  another  or  reduce  to  a single 
conformity  of  teaching.  That  makes  it  possible  also  to  recognise  as  churches  bodies  which 
teach  some  doctrines  that  I feel  bound  to  reject;  I do  not  need  the  caution  of  the  phrase 
"Ecclesial  Communities"  but  can  more  freely  speak  of  "sister  churches".  In  contrast  with  the 
encyclical  (para.  18)  I would  asssert  that  compromise,  far  from  being  "in  contradiction  with 
God  who  is  Truth"  is  a healthy  recognition  that  only  God  is  Truth. 

Let  me  try  to  sum  up  my  comments.  I am  sure  churches  - 1 am  sure  that  this  Board  in  its  own 
comments  - should  welcome  the  encyclical  and  answer  its  call  to  comitment.  I am  sure  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  right  to  state  its  positions  clearly  and  I would  wish  all  churches  to 
do  the  same.  For  that  reason  I think  that  the  questions  of  the  Petrine  office  as  such  (not  just 
the  frailty  of  its  holders)  and  the  corrigibility  of  teaching  (not  just  its  varied  importance)  must 
be  central  to  the  dialogues  of  other  churches  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Dr  Mary  O’ DRISCOLL  spoke  from  the  Roman  Catholic  point  of  view.  Ut  Unum  Sint  is  very 
welcome  and  is  a significant  step  forward.  It  is  addressed  to  all  churches  but  also  to  Roman 
Ctaholics.  It  expresses  a desire  and  longing  for  unity  and  for  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church. 
It  registers  a marked  progress  from  Unitatis  Redintegratio.  The  terms  are  conciliatory;  "other 
Christians"  are  not  "separated  brethren".  Four  points  need  to  stressed:  (1)  Ut  Unum  Sint  uses 
the  concept  of  koinonia  like  it  is  used  in  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order;  it  shows  appreciation 
for  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  and  the  bilaterals.  Each  needs  the  other  to  be  itself;  (2)  it 
emphasizes  legitimate  diversity;  (3)  it  stresses  common  martyrology.  Martyrs  belong  to  us  all 
and  they  are  a sign  of  full  communion.  This  underlines  the  eschatological  note.  We  are  urged 
to  recognize  common  martyrs;  (4)  the  Pope  does  admit  that  his  ministry  does  represent  a 
difficulty  for  many,  but  he  also  reminds  us  that  where  there  is  a desire  to  follow  Christ,  it  is 
then  possible  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  give  graces  to  overcome  the  difficulties. 
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Discussion 

A number  of  suggestions  were  offered  to  the  drafters  of  the  Response.  These  included  the  need 
to  treat  the  Petrine  ministry  in  an  ecclesiological  framework.  There  was  a welcome  for  the 
acknowledgment  in  the  Encyclical  for  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order,  and  for  the  remarks  on  the 
Oriental  Orthodox  Churches.  It  was  suggested  that  further  attention  might  be  paid  to  the  limits 
of  diversity  of  structures  of  oversight;  the  understanding  of  the  dialogue  of  conversion;  the 
hierarchy  of  truths  and  the  implications  of  shared  baptism.  The  drafters  were  then  invited  to 
prepare  a draft  response  for  discussion  at  the  end  of  the  Board  meeting. 

The  Board  thanked  Rev.  Martin  Cressey,  Prof.  Nicolas  Lossky  and  Dr  Mary  O’Driscoll  for 
their  work  of  drafting  a response  to  Ut  Unum  Sint,  and  invited  them  to  revise  the  draft  by  10 
September  1997  in  the  light  of  the  discussions  at  the  Abbey  of  Fontgombault,  and  suggestions 
made  by  Board  members  received  by  31  May  1997.  After  this  draft  has  been  sent  to  Board 
members  and  any  further  suggestions  made  by  31  October  1997,  the  drafters  are  requested  to 
propose  a final  revised  text  for  the  Board  meeting  in  January  1997. 
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COMMON  UNDERSTANDING  AND  VISION 
OF  THE  WORLD  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES 


Rt  Rev.  Barry  ROGERSON  introduced  the  document  (FO/97:2,  see  Appendix  III)  referring 
to  the  situation  pre-1991  of  a Council  with  reasonably  autonomous  sub-units.  Trying  to  have 
oversight/direction,  Central  Committee  was  asked  to  re-order  the  life  of  the  Council  and  the 
present  structure  was  created. 

1991-94:  time  was  spent  re-writing  the  Faith  and  Order  By-laws  in  order  to  take  account  of 
the  changed  structure  and  to  protect  the  autonomy  as  far  as  possible  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  and  to  battle  for  maintaining  the  title  "director".  Then  came  the  decision  to  look 
at  the  common  understanding  and  vision  of  the  WCC  as  it  approached  its  50th  anniversary.  A 
blue  booklet  was  sent  to  the  churches  for  response,  but  very  few  were  received. 

Now  the  green  booklet  has  been  sent  to  the  churches;  the  first  section  was  shared  with  Central 
Comittee  in  1996  which  made  revisions  now  included.  The  importance  of  the  input  made  by 
the  Faith  and  Order  Board  should  not  be  under-estimated. 

Responses  are  requested  by  10  February  1997  for  the  Executive  Committee  (meeting  11-14 
Feb),  but  the  churches  have  until  July  1997  to  respond  (for  Central  Committee).  Some  people 
in  the  Council  believe  that  this  paper  is  effectually  for  Faith  and  Order,  and  feel  their  agenda 
has  been  marginalised.  That  is  not  true.  We  have  been  careful  to  make  sure  that  the  over- 
arching vision  is  for  the  visible  unity  of  the  church  - but  this  has  been  misunderstood.  Is  this 
something  we  need  to  address?  Would  it  help  if  we  articulate  what  we  really  mean? 

Bishop  ROGERSON  then  raised  specific  issues: 

chapter  2:  definition  of  "one  ecumenical  movement'’ 

chapter  3:  our  material  from  Bangkok  has  been  heard  clearly,  §3.15.  We  questioned 
the  jump  from  ’common  calling’  to  ’call  to  discipleship’ . 
chapter  6:  structures  and  vision  and  aim  go  together. 

Assembly:  to  whom  will  the  Council  be  accountable  if  there  is  to  be  no  Assembly? 
Who  reviews  the  work  it  undertakes  on  behalf  of  the  fellowship  of  churches?  When 
will  the  fellowship  of  churches  have  fellowship? 

How  would  the  Central  Committee  be  elected  if  there  is  no  Assembly?  The  suggestion 
is  that  this  be  done  regionally  - but  are  Regional  Eecumenical  Organisations  well 
enough  developed  in  all  regions  to  undertake  such  a task? 

The  working  draft  of  " Towards  a Common  Understanding  and  Vision  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches " dated  November  1996,  has  taken  the  process  further  than  the  draft  that  was 
discussed  at  Moshi  in  August  1996  and  subsequently  at  the  Central  Committee  in  September 
1996.  A response  to  the  sub-group  meeting  on  10-11  February  1997  might  be  thought 
appropriate. 
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The  Text:  Proposed  Response  of  Faith  and  Order  to  the 
Common  Understanding  and  Vision  of  the  WCC 

1.  The  Preamble  - this  is  entitled  a "Vision  Statement  of  the  Member  Churches  of  the 
WCC". 

a.  It  speaks  about  God  bringing  the  churches  together  through  the  WCC  to  a common  life: 
of  prayer,  of  witness  and  of  service.  It  claims  that  the  lives  of  the  churches  have  been 
changed  as  they  have  turned  together  to  "God  in  Christ"; 

b.  It  speaks  of  the  churches’  journey  together: 

c.  It  speaks  of  a vision  which  draws,  compels,  inspires,  challenges  and  to  which  the 
churches  aspire,  concluding  that  this  is  the  nature  of  God’s  church  which  is  a gift 
already  given  to  us. 

It  goes  on  to  say  that  the  gift  has  been  neither  received  nor  realized,  but  affirms  together  that 
the  churches  will  undertake  to  make  this  gift  visible  and  despite  a gloomy  picture  of  the  end 
of  the  millennium  see  God’s  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 

In  the  Preamble  it  is  not  clearly  drawn  out  that  the  primary  task  of  the  WCC  is  for  the 
churches  to  call  each  other  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity.  The  ideas  are  embedded  in  the  text,  but 
they  are  not  clearly  articulated.  There  is  still  confusion  about  the  primary  role  of  the  WCC  [p. 
20,  para.  3.15],  some  still  seeing  this  as  a victory  of  Faith  & Order  over  Life  & Work. 

Question  Do  we  need  to  provide  a theological  statement  which  shows  clearly  that  the 
overarching  purpose  of  "the  goal  of  visible  unity"  includes  the  work  of  Faith 
& Order,  Life  & Work,  Mission  & Education? 

2.  The  Ecumenical  Movement  [Chapter  2] 

Despite  the  comments  made  at  the  Central  Committee  Hearing,  the  concept  of  the  "one 
ecumenical  movement"  has  not  been  defined.  As  part  of  the  definition  the  question  has  to  be 
raised  about  the  inclusion  of  all  or  only  certain  "movements"  within  the  "One  Ecumenical 
Movement",  e.g.  Chapter  2.8. 

Costly  Commitment  There  is  a profound  experience  of  church  stemming  from  communities 
of  the  faithful  who  dare  to  become  involved  in  particular  issues,  and  find  their  experience 
challenges  the  traditional  ways  of  living  and  probing  the  gospel  ...  ( Costly  Commitment,  para. 
37) 


...  to  another  experience,  beyond  the  confines  of  the  church,  in  which 
persons  who  do  not  claim  to  be  Christians  (and  sometimes  openly  refuse  to  be  identified  with 
them,  or  with  the  church)  may  share  with  Christians  specific  moral  goals  and  actions  ... 
( Costly  Commitment,  para.  38) 

...  the  term  koinonia  . . . there  are  advantages  of  reserving  it  for  use  in 
specifically  Christian  contexts  ...  ( Costly  Commitment,  para.  39). 

Question  Can  Faith  and  Order  provide  a definition  of  the  "One  Ecumenical  Movement"? 
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3.  The  Self-Understanding  of  the  WCC  [Chapter  3] 

The  Board  of  Faith  and  Order  made  a significant  contribution  to  the  Chapter,  and  it  was  on 
the  basis  of  the  Board’s  submission  that  the  new  articulation  of  the  role  of  the  WCC  was 
drafted  [p.  20,  para.  3.15]. 

There  are  three  questions  of  importance  to  be  asked: 

a.  In  3.4.7  the  Basis  is  defined  as  having  three  components: 

i.  the  confession  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  the  triune  God, 

ii.  teaching  rooted  in  scripture, 

iii.  acceptance  of  the  call  to  discipleship,  especially  in  the  search  for  the  visible 
unity  of  the  church. 

The  Board’s  submission  argued  that  there  were  two  components  to  the  Basis:  It  is  a fellowship 
of  churches  which 

i.  confesses  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  and  Saviour  according  to  the  scriptures, 

ii.  seeks  to  fulfil  their  common  calling  to  the  glory  of  God,  Father,  Son  and  Holy 
Spirit. 

b.  Whilst  the  new  draft  has  slightly  altered  the  previous  one,  there  is  still  the  distinct 
impression  that  the  common  calling  is  discipleship  and  the  Board’s  submission  argued  it  was, 
"to  call  the  churches  to  the  goal  of  unity  and  to  help  them  to  address  together  the  social  and 
political  problems  of  the  world".  [Bangkok  Response  to  CUV,  para.  11] 

c.  3. 16  is  a new  paragraph  which  pinpoints  "eucharistic  fellowship"  as  the  particular  issue 
to  be  addressed,  though  the  previous  paragraph  notes  that  the  goal  of  visible  unity  is  in  one 
faith  and  in  one  eucharistic  fellowship,  expressed  in  worship  and  common  life,  witness  and 
service  to  the  world...  In  pinpointing  this  particular  issue  is  it  both  politically  and 
ecclesiologically  helpful? 

Question  Is  the  Board  satisfied  that  the  present  draft  reflects  its  own  understanding  of 
these  issues?  If  not,  can  it  provide  some  comments  and  re-drafting? 

4.  Guidelines  for  re-shaping  WCC  Structures  and  Relationships  [Chapters  5&6] 

Chapter  5 is  newly  drafted.  Are  these  guidelines  a true  reflection  of  the  principles  laid  out  in 
Part  I,  i.e.  Chapters  1-4? 

5.3.2  speaks  of:  The  work  of  the  WCC  should  be  aimed  at  enhancing  the  fellowship  among 
its  member  churches,  not  building  up  or  maintaining  an  organization  for  its  own  sake.  Thus 
the  WCC’s  agenda  should  emerge  more  from  the  life  and  ecumenical  relationships  of  the 
member  churches  than  from  the  internal  dynamics  of  the  organization;  and  the  structures  of 
the  WCC  should  provide  for  growth  in  mutual  accountability  among  the  churches. 

5.3.9  speaks  of:  While  it  is  important  for  the  Council  to  articulate  clearly  its  stated  objectives 
and  remain  faithful  to  them,  its  structures  and  operations  are  not  ends  in  themselves.  Thus  its 
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work  should  be  done  in  the  awareness  that,  for  institutions  and  for  persons,  the  act  of  self- 
emptying opens  up  space  for  God  to  show  us  new  ideas,  provoke  new  initiatives  and  help  to 

build  relationships  of  trust  apart  from  institutional  structures. 

Chapter  6 suggests  the  following  structures  to  reflect  the  principles  and  the  guidelines: 

a.  A Central  Committee  that  is  deliberative  and  reflective. 

b.  An  Executive  Committee  that  manages  the  life  and  work  of  the  Council. 

c.  A Commission  on  Programmes  that  co-ordinates  all  the  programmatic  activity  of  the 
Council. 

d.  The  Meeting  of  Heads  of  Member  Churches  which  would  meet  to  deepen  fellowship 
and  allow  for  general  consultation  and  offer  directions  for  the  Council’s  work. 

e.  The  Forum  of  Christian  Churches  and  Ecumenical  Organizations,  such  a gathering 
might  make  it  possible  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  evangelical  and  Pentecostal 
bodies  to  participate. 

f.  The  Assembly  would  no  longer  meet,  and  election  to  Central  Committee  would  be 
through  Regional  Ecumenical  Organisations. 

Questions  that  need  to  be  asked  are: 

a.  What  is  the  relationship  between  the  various  bodies? 

b.  To  whom  will  the  WCC  in  its  administrative  role  be  accountable? 

c.  To  whom  will  the  Central  Committee  be  accountable? 

d.  Who  creates  the  agenda  for  the  various  bodies? 


Discussion 

On  the  whole  the  discussion  affirmed  Part  I of  the  document,  though  it  was  noted  with  concern 
that  some  eight  different  interpretations  occurred  in  the  document  concerning  "vision",  and  a 
number  of  those  were  contradictory.  A great  deal  of  concern  was  expressed  concerning  chapter 
6 of  the  document,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  proposal  for  a Heads  of  Churches  meeting.  - 
How  authoritative  would  this  be?  Who  would  be  present?  Was  there  not  a danger  that  women 
would  not  be  sufficiently  represented?  It  was  felt  that  a shift  from  Central  Committee  to 
Executive  Committee,  as  proposed,  would  weaken  the  contribution  of  Third  World  Churches. 
It  was  not  clear  in  the  text  whether  the  focus  was  on  the  WCC  as  institution  or  as  instrument 
of  the  ecumenical  movement.  The  importance  of  the  Assembly  was  emphasised. 

Rt  Rev.  Barry  Rogerson,  Rev.  Martin  Cressey  and  the  Moderator  were  then  asked  to  revise 
the  proposed  response  to  the  CUV  document  in  the  light  of  the  plenary  discussion. 

At  a plenary  session  towards  the  end  of  the  Board  meeting,  discussion  on  the  revised  text  took 
place  with  a number  of  substantial  drafting  points  proposed  - all  of  which  were  accepted  for 
incorporation  in  the  final  text.  Further  discussion  took  place  on  the  desirability  of  commending 
to  the  WCC  the  Faith  and  Order  experience  of  including  in  the  membership  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  other  churches  which  were  not  WCC  members.  It  was  hoped  that  their 
continuing  and  strengthened  participation  could  be  assured  in  the  new  structural  arrangements. 
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Response  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Board 
to 

"TOWARDS  A COMMON  UNDERSTANDING  AND  VISION  OF  THE  WCC" 
Introduction 

The  Board  meeting  at  the  Abbaye  de  Fontgombault  is  grateful  for  the  work  which  has  been 
done  on  the  CUV  text,  not  least  on  the  revisions  which  have  been  introduced  into  Part  I.  The 
Board  said,  "We  are  working  for  the  visible  unity  of  Christians/the  Church  at  whatever  the 
cost.  We  are  a Council  of  Churches  and  as  such  we  must  pray  for  each  other  and  for  our 
common  calling. " 

The  Board  recognised  that  Part  II  is  different  in  character  from  Part  I.  It  has  been  drafted 
under  considerable  pressure  and  that  the  new  text  does  not  display  the  maturity  of  Part  I.  It  is 
in  the  light  of  that  statement  that  the  Board’s  criticisms  are  asked  to  be  heard.  There  was 
sadness  that  Part  II  had  been  circulated  to  the  churches  in  its  present  recension  as  the 
connections  with  Part  I were  far  from  clear  and  there  is  an  obvious  danger  that  the  insights  and 
understandings  of  Part  I will  be  overlooked  by  the  churches  in  their  responses. 

1 . What  does  the  title  mean? 

There  is  ambiguity  in  the  title  "Towards  a common  understanding  and  vision  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches".  Unless  there  is  clarity  about  this  it  is  difficult  to  have  an  undergirding 
logic  for  the  development  of  Part  I.  The  title  can  be  understood  in  two  ways: 

(i)  The  study  process  is  about  forming  a common  understanding  and  vision  of  the  WCC, 
i.e.  what  the  WCC  has  come  to  be  in  its  structures  and  agendas  and  what  it  should 
become  into  the  next  millennium. 

or 

(ii)  The  study  is  about  forming  a common  understanding  of  the  WCC  in  the  light  of  the 
vision  of  unity  that  impels  it  and  should  undergird  and  give  coherence  to  its  inter- 
related agenda  and  its  structures. 

If  this  could  be  clarified  then  the  logic  of  the  text  would  be  conveyed  and  the  different  readings 
of  the  text  prevented. 

The  Board  would  agree  that  for  the  understanding  and  vision  of  the  WCC,  its  agenda  and  its 
structures  for  the  next  millennium  ought  to  be  explored  on  the  basis  of  what,  through  the  work 
of  the  WCC,  the  churches  are  coming  to  understand  together  about  the  visible  unity  of  the 
Church  in  the  light  of  the  unity  of  the  kingdom  and  the  unity  and  reconciliation  of  the  whole 
of  creation.  We  understand  that  the  mission  of  the  Church  belongs  to  the  nature  of  the  Church. 

2.  Where  will  the  focus  of  the  WCC’s  work  lie? 

The  Board  was  grateful  that  much  of  the  paper  which  it  finalised  at  its  meeting  in  January  1996 
at  Bangkok  has  been  incorporated  into  the  present  draft.  It  expressed  concern,  however,  that 
those  who  drafted  the  version  of  the  CUV  text  have  not  fully  appreciated  some  of  the  concerns 
voiced  earlier.  In  particular  the  Board  said,  "The  primary  purpose  of  the  fellowship  of 
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churches  in  the  WCC  is  to  call  one  another  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity..."  [3. 15].  The  goal  of 
visible  unity,  since  New  Delhi  (1961),  has  been  set  in  the  light  of  the  coming  reign  of  God 
reflecting  God’s  purpose  for  the  whole  of  God’s  creation.  Such  an  understanding  requires 
within  the  activities  of  the  Council  the  agendas  of  Mission,  Education,  JPIC  and  that  of  Faith 
and  Order.  This  affirms  the  necessity  of  the  agendas,  currently  focused  in  the  four  Units  as 
well  as  their  inter-relation.  The  separate  concerns  of  the  various  groupings  within  the  WCC 
are  vital  for  and  contribute  to  the  cause  of  visible  unity  so  that  the  creation  may  be  one, 
reconciled  to  each  other  and  to  God. 

Whilst  this  understanding  is  present  in  parts  of  the  text  and  inferences  to  it  are  made  in  the 
Preamble,  it  is  not  consistently  stated.  The  conjunction  of  the  two  key  texts  of  John  17  and 
Ephesians  1 in  chapters  1 & 2 will  help  the  member  churches  and  the  Assembly  in  Harare  to 
understand  this  integrated  vision,  but  greater  clarity  and  coherence  on  this  is  required 
throughout  the  text. 

3.  How  do  we  understand  the  Ecclesial  Significance  of  the  WCC? 

Whilst  the  Board  recognised  that  there  are  sensitivities  in  this  area  and  an  unwillingness  of 
some  representatives  of  some  member  churches  to  go  beyond  the  Toronto  Statement  the  Board 
continues  to  believe  that  the  WCC  does  have  ecclesial  significance.  Indeed  representatives  of 
a number  of  member  churches  interpret  the  Toronto  Statement  itself  to  mean  that  the  WCC 
does  have  ecclesial  reality  and  significance.  The  recognition  of  this  is  vital  to  the  member 
churches  on  their  journey  of  pursuing  the  common  calling  to  search  for  the  visible  unity  of  the 
Church.  Such  a search  is  conducted  in  the  context  of  the  Churches’  desire  to  be  more  faithful 
to  the  Truth  of  the  Gospel. 

At  various  points  in  the  text  it  is  not  clear  whether  WCC  = institution/instrument  or 
communion  of  churches. 

4.  What  is  the  One  Ecumenical  Movement ? 

There  is  still  some  confusion  concerning  references  to  the  One  Ecumenical  Movement  [OEM] 
in  the  present  document.  It  is  recognised  that  the  ecumenical  movement  has  many  strands  and 
that  the  OEM  does  not  belong  to  the  churches  nor  is  it  initiated  by  them,  but  that  it  is  the  gift 
of  God  and  in  its  workings  is  energised  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Nevertheless  some 
further  clarification  in  the  text  is  needed  if  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  on-going 
discussion  are  to  understand  its  significance  for  the  present  debate.  This  could  be  achieved  by 
incorporating  the  comments  on  para.  2.8  from  the  Readers’  Guide:  "First,  the  term 
’ecumenical’  is  used  in  this  document  to  describe  a Christian  movement.  This  is  not  intended 
to  deny  that  the  word  oikoumene  refers  to  ’the  whole  inhabited  earth’  nor  to  exclude  those  who 
would  wish  to  extend  the  meaning  of  ’ecumenism’  more  widely,  but  to  recognize  that  there  are 
different  understandings  and  a continuing  discussion  about  this  within  the  Christian  ecumenical 
family  itself.  Thus  a document  which  tries  to  set  forth  a common  understanding  must  be  clear 
about  how  it  is  using  the  term.  Second,  we  must  admit  that  churches  and  ecumenical 
organizations  do  not  in  fact  always  reflect  this  oneness  which  they  profess  in  the  way  they 
relate  to  one  another.  Third,  the  conviction  that  there  is  one  ecumenical  movement  does  not 
imply  that  churches  can  be  ecumenical  only  if  they  affiliate  with  a particular  organisation  or 
follow  a particular  model  of  realizing  their  God-given  unity." 
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5.  How  are  we  to  understand  ’The  Basis’? 

The  lack  of  coherence  in  the  present  text  as  to  the  vision  of  the  common  calling  of  the 
fellowship  of  churches  which  makes  up  the  WCC  is  to  be  found  in  3.4.7  when  the  Basis  is 
described  as  having  three  components,  i.e. 

i.  the  confession  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  triune  God, 

ii.  teaching  rooted  in  scripture  and 

iii.  acceptance  of  the  call  to  discipleship.  especially  in  the  search  for  the  visible 
unity  of  the  church. 

In  the  Board’s  earlier  submission  it  argued  that  there  were  two  components  in  The  Basis:  The 
WCC  is  a fellowship  of  churches  which: 

i.  confess  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  and  Saviour  according  to  the  scriptures, 

ii.  seeks  to  fulfil  together  their  common  calling  to  the  glory  of  God,  Father,  Son 
and  Holy  Spirit  (John  17). 

There  still  seems  a much  better  way  to  enlarge  on  the  Basis.  The  "common  calling"  which  is 
explicitly  detailed  in  the  statement  of  "Purposes  and  Functions"  at  3.15,  is  a more  clearly 
inclusive  concept  of  the  work  and  direction  of  the  WCC  than  the  phrase  "a  call  to  discipleship, 
especially  in  the  search  for  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church".  Unless  there  is  clarity  about  this, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  understand  the  inter-relation  of  the  WCC’s  agenda. 

Part  II 

Although  there  is  a reasonable  desire  for  the  institutional  structure  of  the  WCC  to  be  fully  in 
accord  with  the  understanding  and  vision  of  its  purpose  and  functions,  the  Board  finds  it 
disturbing  that  the  case  for  change  in  Part  II  is  neither  fully  argued  nor  justified.  For  example, 
it  might  be  expected  that  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  itself  would  be  discussed  in  light  of  the 
statements  in  the  latter  part  of  5.3.5,  but  this  is  not  done  anywhere,  nor  for  any  other  part  of 
the  Council  as  it  is  currently  constituted.  Perhaps  more  worryingly,  the  lack  of  coherence, 
already  visible  in  Part  I,  is  even  more  striking  in  Part  II.  What  precisely  is  aimed  at  and  what 
advantages  are  to  be  gained  are  far  from  self-evident. 

It  may  be  noted  that  various  constitutional  changes  have  been  effected  in  regional  and  national 
councils  of  churches.  A critical  analysis  of  the  successes  and  failures  could  well  serve  the 
WCC  in  its  deliberations. 

Regrettably,  therefore,  the  Board  felt  largely  unable  to  speak  in  favour  of  the  outlines  of 
change  offered  in  chapter  6. 

It  was  thought  that  the  proposals  would  create  an  heavier  and  more  complex  structure  which 
would  be  more  expensive  to  maintain.  Further,  in  changing  the  role  of  the  Central  Committee, 
creating  two  new  bodies  and  dispensing  with  the  Assembly  the  overall  effect  would  be  to 
marginalise  the  voices  of  the  member  churches  not  least  those  new  and  small  churches  from 
the  "South".  There  is  a concern  that  the  power  imbalance  still  favours  the  "Northern" 
churches,  whatever  is  happening  to  colonial  empires  (cf  para.  1.6). 
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While  the  reasoning  behind  the  creation  of  a meeting  of  the  Heads  of  Churches  was  understood 
the  effect  would  be  to  reduce  further  the  voices  of  the  laity  and  women  in  particular.  Even 
allowing  for  these  comments  the  various  ecclesiologies  of  the  member  churches  makes  the 
concept  of  a "head"  difficult  to  respond  to.  This  is  both  a theological  problem  for 
congregationally  ordered  churches  and  a practical  one  for  churches  with  an  annually  elected 
president  or  moderator.  Particularly  in  light  of  Part  I’s  emphasis  on  the  WCC  as  a fellowship 
of  churches  which  necessitated  the  Churches  taking  greater  responsibility  for  the  decisions  and 
programmes  of  the  ’fellowship’,  it  was  felt  that  the  new  proposals  would  militate  against  this. 

There  is  no  answer  in  the  text  given  to  the  question,  "How  will  the  WCC  be  accountable  to 
the  member  churches? " It  is  not  clear  what  is  the  relationship  between  the  Heads  of  Churches 
Meeting  and  the  Central  Committee.  Which  body  will  make  the  final  decisions  as  to  the 
activities  of  the  WCC?  Indeed,  there  is  no  clarity  in  the  text  about  the  inter-relation  or 
accountability  of  the  various  structures  which  are  proposed,  nor  any  clarity  about  how 
programmes  and  finance  are  to  be  effectively  held  together. 

While  Part  I appreciates  the  involvement  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Evangelical 
and  Pentecostal  Churches  with  the  WCC,  it  is  not  clear  in  Part  II  that  this  participation  is 
cherished  and  nurtured  sufficiently.  The  Board  stresses  that  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  of  the 
WCC  without  the  fullest  possible  involvement  and  collaboration  with  those  Churches.  We 
appreciate  that  currently  they  have  direct  membership  in  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  and 
through  this  should  come  into  involvement  with  the  full  agenda  of  the  WCC  particularly  in  the 
light  of  the  CUV  document  Part  I,  para.  3.15.  We  would  hope  therefore  that  these  churches 
would  be  able  to  maintain  involvement  indecision-making,  and  not  simply  advisory,  structures. 

The  greatest  misgivings  were  voiced  about  the  lack  of  an  Assembly.  We  recognize  that  there 
are  questions  to  be  asked  about  the  size,  style,  agenda  and  procedures  of  General  Assemblies 
(cf.  comments  made  after  the  Canberra  Assembly).  Nevertheless,  in  whatever  format  the 
Assembly  met  it  was  still  believed  to  be  important  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fellowship  of  the 
churches  and  the  accountability  of  the  WCC  to  its  constituent  members.  It  is  ironic  that  the 
decisions  concerning  the  CUV  process  are  to  be  made  by  the  Assembly  which  would  then  be 
no  more.  Furthermore,  the  attempt  to  elect  a Central  Committee  from  confessional  or  regional 
bodies  would  not,  we  believe,  carry  the  confidence  of  the  individual  churches,  which  often 
have  the  same  problems  about  supporting  these  bodies  as  they  do  about  the  WCC,  and  would 
bring  into  question  the  principle  of  the  churches  as  the  member  bodies  of  the  WCC. 

We  note  that  Part  II  does  not  give  any  indication  of  what  the  restructuring  would  mean  for  the 
present  Unit  structures  and  staffing.  Nor  does  the  text  argue  why  there  is  need  for  internal 
change,  nor  does  it  provide  a casting  for  the  suggested  reforms. 

Finance 

While  the  Board  understood  the  critical  state  of  the  finances  of  the  WCC  and  questions  were 
asked  about  funding  and  the  effective  use  of  the  present  resources  there  was  an  overwhelming 
belief  that  the  proposals  should  not  be  primarily  finance  driven.  It  was  important  that  the  CUV 
process  articulated  a clear  purpose  for  the  WCC  which  could  be  understood  and  accepted  by 
the  member  churches,  and  which  treasures  the  vision  of  God’s  purpose  for  the  whole  creation. 
As  churches  we  believe  in  the  visible  unity  to  which  we  are  called.  If  this  message  can  be  well 
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carried,  then  it  may  be  trusted  that  the  cost  in  money  and  effort  of  the  WCC  will  be  more 
willingly  borne.  As  the  present  proposals  stand,  alienation  of  member  churches  seems  only  too 
likely,  and  the  future  support  of  the  WCC  even  more  difficult  to  secure  than  it  has  become. 

Rt  Rev.  Barry  ROGERSON  proposed  that  in  the  light  of  the  discussion  and  comments  received 
the  text  be  reworked  in  the  next  week  or  so.  The  Director  will  do  a first  revision  in  Geneva 
and  share  this  with  Bishop  Rogerson  and  Dr  Mary  Tanner  who  will  meet  on  31  January.  The 
response  has  to  be  in  by  10  February  so  that  it  can  be  shared  with  WCC  Executive  Committee 
meeting  in  Cyprus. 

The  Director  asked  that  he  be  given  the  liberty  to  keep  sharing  whatever  comes  out  of  this  with 
Bishop  Rogerson  and  the  Officers,  for  the  next  six  months  before  the  Central  Committee 
meeting  in  September  1997.  There  will  be  further  developments  and  it  would  be  helpful  if 
those  can  be  shared  with  the  Faith  and  Order  Officers. 
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TOWARDS  HARARE 


Mr  Peter  BOUTENEFF  introduced  the  discussion  on  the  Assembly  (10-21  September  1998) 
by  reporting  on  Assembly  preparations.  There  will  be  a reduced  emphasis  on  plenaries.  Padare 
would  give  the  chance  for  sharing  stories,  exchanging  information.  Padare  is  a broad  open 
forum  with  different  manifestations  of  ecumenical  bodies  speaking  about  their  ecumenical 
work.  There  will  also  be  a number  of  different  styles  of  presentations.  Use  of  media 
techniques,  workshops,  displays,  presentations  (cf.  list  of  topics). 

Hearings  are  designed  for  the  delegates  in  scheduled  sessions  to  review  the  work  of  the 
Council,  evaluate  it,  and  set  directions  for  the  future.  "Jurors"  (i.e.  members  of  the 
Programme  Guidelines  Committee)  will  conduct  the  hearings/enquiries. 

Hearings  may  be  organized  under  the  unit  structure,  but  delegates  would  be  divided  into  these 
groups.  Therefore  only  one  fifth  of  the  Assembly  will  hear  about  Faith  and  Order.  It  is 
intended  that  there  will  be  no  written  account  of  the  last  seven  years’  work,  but  a chapter  will 
appear  in  the  Assembly  report.  The  delegates  will  get  some  kind  of  popular  account.  In  the 
Padare  it  is  clear  that  some  of  the  central  issues  of  the  last  seven  years  will  be  up  for 
discussion,  e.g.  Koinonia,  Gospel  and  Culture,  Programme  to  Overcome  Violence,  Theology 
of  Life. 

Discussion  focused  on  the  question  of  the  accountability  of  Faith  and  Order  to  the  Assembly 
in  respect  of  programmes  and  the  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  in  Santiago  de 
Compostela  (1993).  One  suggestion  was  that  Faith  and  Order  should  produce  its  own  book, 
reporting  on  its  work  for  the  Assembly  delegates,  but  it  was  noted  it  would  be  better  if  this 
could  be  done  in  an  all-Council  context  so  that  it  communicated  the  wholeness  of  the  work  of 
the  Council. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  Moderator  communicate  the  concerns  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Board 
to  the  General  Secretary,  Dr  Konrad  Raiser,  the  Moderator  and  members  of  the  Assembly 
Planning  Committee. 

At  a later  session  the  Moderator  read  the  proposed  draft  text: 

HARARE  ASSEMBLY 

The  Board  heard  a report  of  plans  being  made  for  the  Harare  Assembly.  It  noted  with  regret 
that  there  are  no  plans  for  a major  presentation  to  the  whole  Assembly  of  the  Fifth  World 
Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  (1993),  the  first  World  Conference  for  30  years.  In  light  of 
the  close  relationship  between  the  theme  of  the  World  Conference  Towards  Koinonia  in  Faith, 
Life  and  Witness  and  the  study  on  the  Common  Understanding  and  Vision  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches , the  Board  believes  that  this  is  a missed  opportunity  to  help  inform  the 
direction  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  In  the  light  of  this  the  Board  was  concerned  on  how 
best  it  could  render  responsible  account  of  the  work  of  the  last  eight  years  to  the  Assembly. 
It  noted  with  regret  the  fact  that  there  would  be  no  background  written  report  of  the  work  of 
the  Council.  It  was  pointed  out  that  previous  reports  served  a much  wider  audience  than  those 
who  attended  Assemblies  and  were  of  historical  importance.  The  absence  of  such  a report  will 
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impoverish  the  preparation  of  those  coming  to  Harare  and  seriously  weaken  the  accountability 
of  the  Council  to  its  member  churches. 

MOTION 

I.  The  Board  requests  the  Faith  and  Order  staff  to  explore 

i.  the  contribution  Faith  and  Order  might  make  to  the  Padare  and  to  give  thought 
to  the  nature  of  that  input,  to  the  supporting  literature  and  to  who  would  take 
part  in  such  a presentation; 

ii.  the  contribution  of  Faith  and  Order  within  Unit  I’s  presentation  at  the  hearings, 
the  nature  of  that  input  and  who  would  take  part  in  the  presentation; 

iii.  with  the  Director  of  Unit  I the  nomination  of  Unit  I advisers  to  the  Harare 
Assembly. 

II.  In  the  light  of  the  concerns  expressed  about  the  plans  for  the  Harare  Assembly,  the 
Board  asks  the  Moderator  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  to  send  a copy  of  this 
minute  and  motion  to  the  General  Secretary  and  the  Moderator  of  the  Assembly 
Committee  (copying  it  to  members  of  the  ASPC)  and  asking  them  to  review  the  plans. 
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MINUTE  OF  CLOSED  SESSION 
held  on  14  January  1997 


1 . The  Board  considered  the  need  to  enable  its  Officers  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
General  Secretary  to  be  brought  to  the  Central  Committee  for  extensions  of  executive  staff 
contracts.  The  Board  noted  that  the  contracts  of  Renate  Sbeghen  and  Carolyn  McComish  give 
them  continuity  of  employment.  The  Board  expressed  its  thanks  to  them  both  for  their  support 
of  the  work. 

2.  The  Board  also  noted  the  action  of  the  Central  Committee  in  September  1996  to  extend 
the  contract  of  Rev.  Dr  Thomas  Best  for  a further  three  year  term  until  December  1999.  The 
Board  places  on  record  its  appreciation  of  the  work  of  Dr  Best  and  its  gratitude  to  the  Disciples 
of  Christ  for  its  support  of  this  position. 

3.  The  suggestions  of  the  Officers  to  the  Board  were  the  following  that: 

the  contract  of  Rev.  Dr  Dagmar  Heller  be  extended  for  one  year  until  September  1999. 
In  suggesting  this  the  Officers  expressed  gratitude  to  the  Evangelical  Church  in 
Germany  for  its  support  of  this  position; 

the  contract  of  Rev.  Dr  Alan  D.  Falconer  be  extended  beyond  January  1999  to  January 
2002; 

the  contract  of  Peter  Bouteneff  be  extended  beyond  July  1999  to  July  2002. 

4.  These  recommendations  to  the  Board  were  put  forward  in  the  light  of  the  WCC 
Executive  Committee’s  decision  that  extensions  at  the  present  time  be  not  for  more  than  one 
year  and  that  in  this  context  requests  for  three  year  extensions  might  be  ruled  out  of  order. 

5.  In  discussion  of  the  proposals  brought  by  the  Officers,  the  Board  members  discussed 
how  their  role  could  be  responsibly  exercised  in  response  to  requests  for  extensions  of  staff 
contracts.  These  comments  were  not  critical  of  the  performance  of  any  of  the  existing  members 
of  staff  but  were  about  how  the  Board  could  act  most  responsibly  in  this  matter.  The  relevant 
by-law  about  consultation  between  the  General  Secretary  and  the  Officers  of  the  Board  was 
read.  It  was  pointed  out  that  a system  of  annual  appraisal  is  in  operation  for  the  staff  according 
to  the  personnel  policy  of  the  WCC. 

6.  The  Board  also  discussed  the  matter  of  secondment.  It  recorded  its  gratitude  for  the 
generosity  of  both  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany  and  the  Disciples  of  Christ  and  urged 
that  other  churches  should  consider  secondment.  It  was  also  suggested  that  seconding  churches 
might  be  encouraged  to  consider  supporting  staff  from  other  regions  of  the  world  than  their 
own  and  even  from  other  churches.  However,  in  time  of  depleted  resources,  it  was  noted  that 
by  secondment  churches  were  preparing  leadership  for  their  own  churches  in  the  future. 
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MOTION 

7.  In  the  light  of  the  discussion,  the  Board 

(i)  expresses  its  warm  appreciation  to  the  Director  and  staff  of  Faith  and  Order  for  their 
skill  and  devoted  work  in  the  service  of  Faith  and  Order.  It  noted  with  satisfaction  the 
way  the  staff  work  as  a team  to  forward  the  programme  in  a period  of  change  and 
uncertainty  in  the  WCC; 

(ii)  requests  a one  year  extension  of  the  contracts  of  Dr  Alan  Falconer  and  Peter  Bouteneff 
to  January  2000  and  July  2000  respectively,  with  a clear  indication  to  the  General 
Secretary  and  the  Central  Committee  that  the  Board,  as  it  now  foresees  its  work,  will 
wish  to  request  two  further  one  year  contracts  for  each,  to  take  their  contracts  to  the 
2002.  (These  requests  for  specific  extensions  are  being  made  to  conform  to  the 
presence  practice  of  the  Central  Committee  of  restricting  staff  elections  to  a one  year 
period.) 

(iii)  notes  that  the  Officers,  under  the  by-laws,  are  to  be  consulted  about  staff  nominations, 
and  therefore  asks  that  , when  requested,  the  Moderator  be  given  reports  of  personnel 
appraisals  by  the  General  Secretary; 

(iv)  asks  the  Moderator  and  the  Director  to  discuss  the  matter  of  secondment  with  the 
Disciples  of  Christ  and  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany  (see  above). 

The  motion  was  proposed  and  seconded,  and  unanimously  passed. 
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REPORT  ON  NOMINATIONS  PROCESS 


At  the  1996  Plenary  Commission  in  Moshi,  Tanzania,  the  following  Committee  was 
appointed  as  the  Faith  and  Order  Nominations  Committee: 

V.  Rev.  Prof.  Emmanuel  Clapsis 
Rev.  Dr  Paul  Crow 
Prof.  Dr  Kyung  Sook  Lee 
Most  Rev.  John  Onaiyekan 
Rev.  Araceli  Rocchietti 
Prof.  Dr  Dorothea  Wendebourg 
Rev.  Dr  Yeow  Choo  Lak 

This  Committee  is  charged  with  seeking  nominations  from  the  churches  for  the  membership 
of  the  Board  and  Plenary  Commission  of  Faith  and  Order.  Their  timetable  is  that  the 
Nominations  Committee  will  bring  to  the  Board  in  1998  proposals  for  membership  of  the 
new  Board.  The  Faith  and  Order  Board  in  January  1998  will  then  discuss  the  matter  and 
submit  to  the  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  meeting  immediately 
after  the  Harare  Assembly,  the  names  for  a new  Board  and  Moderator  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission. 

In  October  1996,  on  behalf  of  the  Nominations  Committee,  the  Director  of  the  Faith  and 
Order  Secretariat  wrote  to  the  WCC  member  churches,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  other 
bodies  associated  with  the  work  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  letters  inviting  them  to 
submit  names  as  nominees  for  membership  of  the  Board  and  Plenary  Commission.  In  that 
letter  we  recalled  the  aims  and  functions  of  Faith  and  Order;  we  reminded  them  of  the 
organisation  and  by-laws  in  relation  to  Faith  and  Order;  we  brought  to  their  attention  the 
ongoing  studies  currently  in  process,  reminded  the  churches  of  the  balances  in  all  WCC 
governing  bodies  and  invited  them  to  submit  names  by  31  October  1997. 

During  this  meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Board  the  Nominations  Committee  has  met  to 
hear  a report  of  the  actions  taken  to  date  and  to  take  the  decision  that  it  wishes  to  receive  the 
nominations  of  the  churches  in  two  batches  as  they  arrive,  namely  at  the  end  of  April  and 
at  the  end  of  October  1997.  The  Committee  will  seek  to  find  out  more,  from  the  various 
regions  and  confessions,  of  the  background,  interests  and  involvement  of  those  nominations 
so  that  informed  decisions  can  be  taken  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  Board  in  January  1998. 
It  is  clear  that  the  practice  which  has  been  adopted  in  the  past  has  been  that  members  of  Faith 
and  Order  serve  for  a maximum  of  two  terms  of  membership,  that  is  a period  of  some  15 
years.  Where  there  are  exceptions  to  this,  these  have  had  in  the  past  to  be  very  carefully 
argued  for.  The  Nominations  Committee  felt  that  the  same  process  should  be  entered  into  on 
this  occasion,  namely  that  those  who  have  served  for  fifteen  years  - unless  there  are  very 
particular  reasons  for  nominations  - would  not  be  considered  for  membership  of  the  new 
Commission  or  Board;  this  does  not  mean  however  that  those  concerned  cannot  be  invited 
anymore  to  study  consultations  or  other  meetings  of  Faith  and  Order. 
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ACTIONS 


The  following  actions  were  taken: 

(i)  Programmatic 
Ecclesiology  Study 

Rev.  Dr  William  RUSCH  read  the  text  of  the  revised  proposal  for  the  development  of  this 
study. 

The  Board  approved  the  revised  proposal. 

Hermeneutics  Study 

V.  Rev.  Prof.  Emmanuel  CLAPSIS  read  the  text  of  the  revised  proposal  for  the  development 
of  this  study.  After  further  intensive  plenary  discussion  on  this  study  it  was  agreed  that  the  text 
be  amended  further. 

The  re -revised  text  on  Ecumenical  Hermeneutics  was  read  and  approved. 

Apostolic  Faith 

In  the  absence  of  Prof.  YEMBA  Kekumba,  Moderator  of  the  Apostolic  Faith  study  project, 
Peter  BOUTENEFF  introduced  the  report  on  the  Apostolic  Faith  study.  This  was  a follow-up 
of  the  recommendations  from  Moshi  which  were  affirmative  of  the  study  guide;  the 
recommendations  pertained  to  its  distribution;  to  co-relating  the  responses  and  producing  new 
texts.  The  proposed  actions  in  relation  to  translation  and  publication  were  approved. 

Worship 

Rev.  Dr  Janet  CRAWFORD  read  the  draft  text  which  was  approved. 

Ethnic  Identity,  National  Identity,  and  the  Unity  of  the  Church 

Dr  Paul  Crow  Jr  presented  the  recommendations  for  a study  on  this  topic  and  the  Board 
approved  them  and  asked  the  staff  to  go  ahead  with  the  plans. 

United  and  Uniting  Churches 

Rev.  Martin  Cressey  presented  the  plans  for  the  further  work  in  this  area  which  were  approved 
by  the  Board. 

(ii)  Membership  of  Groups  for  Faith  and  Order  Studies 

The  Director  introduced  discussion  of  the  membership  of  the  various  study  groups  of  Faith  and 
Order.  It  was  proposed  that  this  be  as  follows: 
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Ecclesiology 

Rev.  Neville  Callam,  Rev.  Dr  William  Rusch,  Co-Moderators 
Prof.  Nicolas  Lossky  Dr  Mary  Tanner 

Rev.  Prof.  Jean  Tillard  Prof.  Dr  Dorothea  Wendebourg 

Rev.  Prof.  Yemba  Kekumba 

Staff:  Rev.  Dr  Alan  Falconer  & Dr  Peter  Bouteneff 


Hermeneutics 

V.  Rev.  Prof.  Emmanuel  Clapsis,  Prof.  Turid  Karlsen  Seim,  Co-Moderators 
Rev.  Martin  Cressey  Bishop  Thomas  Hoyt  Jr 

Prof.  Kyung  Sook  Lee  Dr  Melanie  May 

Sister  Dr  Mary  O’ Driscoll  Rev.  Araceli  Rocchietti 

Prof.  Evangelos  Theodorou 

Staff:  Rev.  Dr  Dagmar  Heller  & Dr  Peter  Bouteneff 


Worship 

Rev.  Dr  Janet  Crawford,  Moderator 

Rev.  Christobella  Bagh  Dr  Sophie  Deicha 

Rev.  Dr  Peter  Donald 

Staff:  Rev.  Dr  Thomas  Best  & Rev.  Dr  Dagmar  Heller 


Apostolic  Faith 

Rev.  Prof.  Yemba  Kekumba,  Moderator 

Rev.  Dr  Peter  Donald  Metropolitan  Ibrahim 

SisterDr  Mary  O’ Driscoll  Prof.  Evangelos  Theodorou 

Staff:  Rev.  Dr  Alan  Falconer  & Dr  Peter  Bouteneff 


Ethnic  Identity,  National  Identity  and  the  Unity  of  the  Church 


Rev.  Dr  Paul  Crow  Jr,  Moderator 
V.  Rev.  Prof.  Emmanuel  Clapsis 
Metropolitan  Ibrahim 
Rev.  Raquel  Rodriguez 
Mrs  Veronica  Swai 


Rt  Rev.  Sigqibo  Dwane 
Most  Rev.  John  Onaiyekan 
Rt  Rev.  Barry  Rogerson 
Rev.  Dr  Yeow  Choo  Lak 


Staff:  Rev.  Dr  Thomas  Best  & Rev.  Dr  Alan  Falconer 
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N.  B. : As  Metropolitan  Daniel  of  Moldavia  was  prevented  to  participate  in  the  last  two 
meetings,  the  Board  felt  unable  to  allocate  him  in  his  absence  to  a study  project. 

The  Board  approved. 

(iii)  Programme  and  Finance 

The  Director  proposed  that  the  studies  would  be  funded  in  the  following  way  during  1997. 

Ecclesiology,  approved  meetings  - from  activity  fund  or  general  budget/consultations; 
Consultation  on  episcope:  from  activity  fund; 

Consultation  on  conciliarity:  from  activity  fund  also; 

Hermeneutics  consultation:  from  the  activity  funds;  more  to  be  sought; 

Worship  consultation:  from  activity  fund; 

Date  of  Easter:  Unit  I/Worship  & Spirituality; 

Week  of  Prayer  - general  budget/consultations; 

Apostolic  Faith 

- Kiswahili  translation:  activity  fund; 

- English  reprint,  etc.:  activity  fund; 

Ecclesiology  and  Ethics  - consultation,  from  the  activity  fund.  Work  proposed  by 
Central  Committee:  Unit  III/POV  is  out  of  their  funds; 

Publications  (Sfr  13,000  total):  Moshi  Report  and  Fontgombault  Minutes; 

Papers  from  Baptism  and  Episcope  consultations:  activity  funds  (if  necessary). 

Finance  for  the  studies  for  1997  is  thus  available,  but  further  funding  needs  to  be  secured  if 
programmes  are  to  continue. 

(iv)  Next  Meetings 

Faith  and  Order  Nominations  Committee 
7 (arrival)  - 9 January  1998 
Faith  and  Order  Board 

9 (arrival)  - 16  (departure)  January  1998 

At  the  Moshi  Board  meeting  V.  Rev.  Prof.  Emmanuel  Clapsis  extended  a provisional  invitation 
by  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  to  host  a meeting  in  Istanbul,  Turkey.  This  is  to  be  pursued 
further  by  the  Director. 

(v)  Votes  of  Thanks 

V.  Rev.  Prof.  Emmanuel  CLAPSIS  expressed  thanks  on  behalf  of  the  Board  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  through  its  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity,  for  arranging 
hospitality  for  this  year’s  meeting  and  also  thanked  Mgr  John  Radano  for  his  work. 
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Rev.  Araceli  ROCCHIETTI  then  continued:  "It  is  my  great  pleasure  to  express,  on  behalf  of 
the  Board,  our  great  debt  of  thanks  to  the  whole  team  based  in  Geneva,  to  you,  Alan,  as 
Director,  to  you,  Tom,  Dagmar,  Peter,  and  certainly  also  to  you,  Renate  and  Carolyn. 

I think  we  all  appreciate,  but  perhaps  not  enough,  what  great  efforts  and  dedication  all  of  you 
show  on  our  behalf  throughout  the  years.  We  are  well  aware  that  without  you  very  little  would 
happen  (and  it  would  not  happen  well!).  And  we  are  also  aware  that  you  work  under  many 
pressures,  some  of  which  we  cause  you,  but  many  others  too  - not  least,  and  also  the 
continuing  "challenges"  within  the  WCC  as  a whole.  We  believe  that  you  represent  and  serve 
Faith  and  Order  and  its  task  wonderfully  in  all  kinds  of  ways.  For  that  we  thank  you!  Thank 
you,  every  one  of  you! 

Mrs  Veronica  SWAI:  "On  behalf  of  the  Moderator,  the  officers,  and  all  members  of  the  Faith 
and  Order  Board  of  the  WCC,  meeting  8-15  January  1997,  at  the  Abbey  of  Fontgombault,  I 
wish  to  express  our  sincere  gratitude  and  appreciation  to  three  staff  persons  - Renate,  Carolyn 
and  Rosemary  who  have  worked  tirelessly  to  make  this  meeting  a success.  Renate  and  Carolyn 
for  being  responsible  with  all  necessary  logistics  for  travel,  stay  and  material  for  the  work; 
Rosemary  for  her  attentive  listening  throughout  the  plenaries  and  her  help  we  anticipate  of  her 
making  sense  of  the  meeting  through  the  notes  she  has  taken. 

We  realise  that  for  them  the  work  does  not  start  nor  end  here,  although  some  of  us  will  return 
to  our  respective  office  and  for  a period  of  time  forget  this  meeting. 

Renate,  Carolyn  and  Rosemary,  we  want  to  sincerely  thank  your  for  your  part  in  promoting 
the  work  of  Faith  and  Order.  Merci  beaucoup!" 

The  Board  was  joined  by  the  Father  Abbot.  The  Moderator  expressed  the  gratitude  of  the 
Board  for  the  Community’s  hospitality. 

Fr  Abbot  responded:  "I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  greet  you  all  together.  I do  not  want  to 
make  a sermon  or  a speech  but  I want  to  say  a few  things.  First,  thank  you  for  accepting  our 
hospitality  - it  is  somewhat  simple,  and  it  was  made  a bit  more  uncomfortable  by  the  weather. 

I want  to  thank  you  also  for  the  example  you  have  given  during  your  stay,  to  which  all 
members  of  the  Community  were  very  sensitive:  we  were  aware  of  the  fraternal  attitude  and 
conviviality  and  the  sisterhood  existing  among  you  - an  actualization  of  what  the  Pope  has  said 
about  ecumenism  - unity  of  heart  and  unity  of  charity. 

You  are  aware  that  the  Pope  has  invited  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  all  Christians  and 
people  of  goodwill  to  intensify  the  preparation  for  the  year  2000.  He  wants  to  consecrate  each 
of  the  next  three  years  to  one  of  the  three  Persons  of  the  Trinity:  1997  to  Jesus  Christ;  1998 
to  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  1999  to  God  the  Father.  We  must  all  take  the  opportunity  to  study  more 
profoundly  the  mystery  and  prepare  our  hearts  to  receive  His  message  and  to  be  more  faithful 
in  our  lives.  I offer  you  a flower  from  the  Rule  of  St  Benedict:  ’It  is  forbidden  to  prefer 
anything  but  the  love  of  Christ’.  And  I leave  this  little  flower,  through  the  Holy  Virgin,  that 
it  may  live  in  your  hearts.  And  I ask  you  not  to  forget  our  Community  in  your  prayers  as  I 
assure  you  that  you  will  remain  in  our  prayers  also. " 
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Rev.  Dr  Paul  CROW  Jr  seconded  the  Moderator’s  thanks.  "Dear  Brother  in  Christ,  Father 
Abbot:  On  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  it  is  my 
joy  to  thank  you  for  hosting  us  at  this  sacred  place.  We  are  thirty-four  theologians  and  church 
leaders  from  eighteen  Christian  communions  and  nineteen  countries  who  seek  to  make  common 
witness  to  the  triune  God.  You  were  brave  to  offer  hospitality  to  such  a diverse  company  of 
Christians.  Yet  your  kindness  and  hospitality  have  blessed  our  meeting.  You  invited  us  to  pray 
with  you  in  the  Abbey;  you  shared  with  us  your  food  and  wine;  you  lived  daily  in  our  presence 
the  marks  of  the  monastic  life;  you  responded  kindly  to  our  many  and  diverse  needs  and 
requests.  So  we  will  carry  to  our  homes  and  churches  vivid  memories  of  the  Benedictines  at 
Fontgombault.  While  the  temperatures  outside  during  these  January  days  were  exceptionally 
cold,  your  hospitality  inside  was  exceptionally  warm.  We  pray  our  presence  these  days  at 
Fontgombault  will  be  a sign  to  all  the  monks  in  this  historic  place  that  our  common  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  calls  all  baptized  Christians,  even  the  monks  of  Fontgomnbault,  to  pray  and  work  for 
the  visible  unity  of  Christ’s  Church.  Our  vocation  is  now  your  vocation. 

In  the  early  days  of  1997  the  Abbaye  de  Fontgombault  has  been  inscribed  in  the  history  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  Movement.  In  the  years  to  come  this  monastery  will  be  in  our  prayers  and 
hopes  for  the  Church  Universal.  Thank  you." 

An  exchange  of  gifts  took  then  place. 

Fr  Jean  TILLARD  gave  the  closing  prayer.  The  Moderator  closed  the  meeting. 
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APPENDIX  I 


Consultation  on  Ecumenical  Hermeneutics 
Lyon,  France,  13-20  March  1996 
Consultation  on  Ecumenical  Hermeneutics 
Dublin,  Ireland,  2-8  May  1994 
and 

Drafting  Meeting 

Boston,  USA,  24-28  November  1994 


Towards  a Hermeneutics  for  a Growing  Koinonia 
Part  I 


Introduction 

1.  Hermeneutics  is  disciplined  reflection  on  the  act  of  interpreting  and  communicating  texts, 
symbols  and  practices.  Not  limited  to  rules  and  principles  for  interpreting  Scripture  its  aim 
includes  the  major  task  of  making  explicit  the  assumptions  and  perspectives  of  the  interpreting 
subjects.  Because  the  hermeneutical  process  always  takes  place  both  within  specific  communities 
and  across  different  cultures  and  contexts,  there  can  be  no  completely  neutral  interpretations.  A 
responsible  hermeneutics  will  recognize  that  interpretations  often  occur  within  institutional 
environments  and  may  be  thus  complicit  with  the  often  ambiguous  interests  of  power  and  control. 

2.  The  Christian  faith  relies  on  the  gracious  gift  of  the  Gospel  of  God’s  self-communicating 
love  to  all  humanity  through  Jesus  Christ.  This  gift  has  been  transmitted  to  us  through  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  and  through  the  life  of  the  Church.  We  believe  that  this  transmission  is  a Spirit- 
guided,  dynamic,  and  eschatological  process.  At  the  same  time  it  is  an  historical  process,  in  which 
human  rules  of  communication  and  interpretation  are  at  work:  we  have  this  "treasure  in  earthen 
vessels"  (2  Cor  4:7).  Examples  of  human  fragility  of  this  process  may  be  seen  in  the  condoning 
of  slavery  and  ethnic  divisions  and,  as  we  are  increasingly  aware  today,  the  presence  of  a 
pervasive  patriarchal  perspective  within  Scripture.  Reflection  upon  hermeneutical  considerations 
which  clarify  the  human  means  of  the  transmission  of  apostolic  faith  is  therefore  necessary  for  a 
theology  that  hopes  accurately  to  discern  that  faith.  Rather  than  detracting  from  the  revealing 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  from  the  conviction  that  a ‘Charism  of  Truth’  has  been  entrusted  to 
the  people  of  God  and  its  apostolic  ministry,  hermeneutics  serves  this  charism  by  bringing  into 
clearer  focus  the  Spirit’s  message. 

3.  The  following  considerations  will  explore  three  areas  which,  according  to  recent 
ecumenical  dialogue,  could  benefit  from  a deeper  reflection  upon  hermeneutics.  These  are  A)  the 
healing  of  divisions  between  Christian  communities,  B)  the  expression  of  the  Gospel  across  social 
and  cultural  boundaries,  and  C)  the  ecclesial  process  of  discernment  at  work  in  each  of  these  two 
tasks. 
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4.  Regarding  the  first  of  these  areas,  it  is  clear  that  during  the  history  of  Christianity  diverse 
hermeneutical  criteria  have  been  developed  in  the  different  churches  and  denominations.  In  recent 
times  especially,  there  is  a growing  awareness  that  these  criteria  have  played  an  important  role  in 
the  traditional  positions  of  the  various  confessions.  Regarding  the  second  area,  hermeneutical 
factors  are  also  present  in  the  diverse  contexts  in  which  we  live.  In  different  cultures  and  societies, 
different  modes  of  hermeneutics  are  applied  by  which  new  ways  of  doing  theology  are  developed. 

5.  These  two  areas  should  not  be  thought  of  as  completely  separated  from  one  another.  In 
fact,  contextual  differences  have  entered  into  the  establishment  and  shaping  of  confessional 
divisions.  At  the  same  time,  not  all  differences  between  the  churches  can  be  classified  as  cultural 
divisions.  The  situation  becomes  even  more  complicated  when  one  recalls  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
cultural  differences  exist  within  most  confessions  and,  on  the  other,  even  when  various  churches 
live  within  the  same  culture,  inherited  confessional  differences  remain.  Finally,  the  issues  which 
are  important  for  ecumenism  at  the  local  level  are  not  always  the  same  as  those  which  call  for 
attention  at  a more  global  level.  The  distinctness  and,  at  the  same  time,  interrelation  between 
confessional  and  contextual  diversity  shows  why  reflection  about  an  ecumenical  hermeneutics 
which  seeks  to  address  these  two  areas  inevitably  entails  a degree  of  complexity.  Effort  is  required 
to  remain  attentive  to  all  of  the  relevant  dimensions  of  this  discussion.  But  the  fact  that  this 
complex  subject  requires  much  effort  does  not  relieve  us  of  the  responsibility  of  addressing  these 
important  issues  in  our  search  for  unity. 

6.  The  third  area  to  be  considered  concerns  the  ecclesial  process  involved  in  maintaining  unity 
within  diversity.  Given  the  transcendence  of  the  Christian  mystery,  which  can  never  be  completely 
expressed  in  human  formulations  and  institutions,  and  given  the  God-created  wealth  of  human, 
cultural  and  linguistic  differences,  one  can  rejoice  in  the  presence  of  much  of  the  diversity  in  the 
expression  of  apostolic  faith  and  practice.  While  appreciating  this  multiform  richness  of  the  many 
local  manifestations  of  the  one  faith,  the  struggle  for  visible  unity  in  a world  constantly  tempted 
by  divisive  fragmentation  represents  a challenge  to  develop  an  ecumenical  hermeneutics,  exploring 
the  common  criteria  which  indicate  the  faithfulness  and  legitimacy  of  any  interpretation.  This 
hermeneutical  task  is  especially  necessary  for  divided  Christian  communities  as  they  struggle  to 
make  manifest  the  unity  which  Christ  wills  for  the  Church. 

7.  The  hermeneutical  question  arises  with  fresh  urgency  when  we  look  at  the  many  texts 
which  have  been  produced  during  more  than  80  years  of  the  ecumenical  movement  and  which  have 
come  to  play  their  own  role  in  the  life  of  the  churches.  The  official  responses  to  BEM,  for 
example,  show  that  different  hermeneutics  have  been  at  work  during  the  process  of  producing  the 
BEM  document,  on  the  one  hand,  and  during  the  study  and  interpretation  of  BEM  in  the  different 
churches,  on  the  other.  The  fact  that  the  questions  with  which  BEM  was  sent  to  the  churches 
implied  a certain  hermeneutics  and  the  fact  that  these  were  understood  in  different  ways  by  the 
churches  who  responded  to  them  illustrates  how  essential  reflection  upon  hermeneutics  is. 
Ecumenical  texts  require  an  ecumenical  hermeneutics  which  helps  the  churches  to  keep  their 
identity,  but  at  the  same  time  to  transcend  their  confessional  ways  of  interpretation  and  to  think 
ecumenically. 
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8.  After  more  than  three  decades  of  bilateral  and  multilateral  dialogues  on  the  common 
understanding  of  the  Gospel,  the  Church,  its  creeds,  sacraments  and  ministry,  the  Fifth  World 
Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  in  Santiago  de  Compostela  1993,  could  speak  of  a "growing,  real 
though  still  imperfect  koinonia" . At  the  same  time  the  Santiago  Conference  pointed  to  three 
different,  yet  related  tasks: 

the  need  to  overcome  and  to  reconcile  the  criteriological  differences  with  regard  to  a 
faithful  interpretation  of  the  one  Gospel,  recognizing  the  multiform  richness  and  diversity 
of  the  Canon  of  the  Scriptures,  as  it  is  read,  explicated  and  applied  in  the  life  of  the 
churches,  but  at  the  same  time  strengthening  the  awareness  of  the  one  Tradition  within  the 
many  traditions;  (=  below  Section  A;  cf.  Report  of  Santiago  de  Compostela  1994,  Section 
II,  para.  18); 

the  need  to  express  and  communicate  the  one  Gospel  in  and  across  various,  sometimes 
even  conflicting  contexts,  cultures  and  locations;  (=  below  Section  B;  cf.  Report  of 
Santiago  de  Compostela  1994,  Section  I,  paragraphs  15-16); 

the  need  to  work  towards  mutual  accountability,  discernment  and  authoritative  teaching  and 
towards  credibility  in  common  witness  before  the  world,  and  finally  towards  the 
eschatological  fullness  of  the  truth  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  (=  below  Section  C; 
cf.  Report  of  Santiago  de  Compostela  1994,  Secttion  III,  paragraph  31  and  Section  IV, 
paragraph  3). 

A.  The  Common  Understanding  of  the  One  Tradition 
1.  Tradition  and  traditions 

9.  How  can  Christians  and  churches  share  in  the  gift  of  the  one  "paradosis  of  the  Gospel"? 
How  do  they  confess  and  live  "according  to  the  Scriptures"?  How  do  they  read  their  own 
traditions  in  the  light  of  the  one  Tradition,  given  through  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God? 

About  these  fundamental  hermeneutical  questions  the  Fourth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order 
at  Montreal  (1963)  was  able  to  say: 

"Our  starting  point  is  that  we  as  Christians  are  all  living  in  a Tradition  which  goes  back 
to  our  Lord  and  has  its  roots  in  the  Old  Testament  and  are  all  indebted  to  that  Tradition 
inasmuch  as  we  have  received  the  revealed  truth,  the  Gospel  through  its  being  transmitted 
from  one  generation  to  the  other.  Thus  we  can  say  that  we  exist  as  Christians  by  the 
Tradition  of  the  Gospel,  testified  in  Scripture,  transmitted  in  and  by  the  Church,  through 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  (Section  II,  para.  45). 

"The  traditions  in  Christian  history  are  distinct  from,  and  yet  connected  with,  the 
Tradition.  They  are  the  expressions  and  manifestations  in  diverse  historical  terms  of  the 
one  truth  and  reality  which  is  Christ."  (Section  II,  para.  47). 

10.  We  recognize  that  the  Fourth  World  Conference  addressed  the  issue  of  hermeneutics  in  an 
ecumenical  perspective:  opening  up  the  many  traditions  to  the  recognition  of  the  one  Tradition  as 
a gift  from  God.  The  hermeneutical  process  of  interpretation,  reception  and  transmission  is  not 
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simply  a process  carried  out  by  the  human  mind,  whether  individual  or  communal,  but  an  ecclesial 
dynamic,  led  by  the  Spirit,  embedded  in  worship  and  in  the  life  of  the  Church.  The  Holy  Spirit 
inspires  and  leads  the  churches  to  rethink  and  reinterpret  their  traditions  in  conversation  with  each 
other  aiming  to  make  visible  the  unity  of  God’s  Church.  They  have  begun  to  develop  a common 
understanding  through  which  their  particularities  do  not  exclude  those  who  understand  and  live  the 
Gospel  differently,  provided,  of  course,  that  these  differences  in  expression  and  understanding  do 
not  contradict  the  essentials  of  the  Apostolic  faith. 

11.  It  is  widely  recognized  that  continuity  with  the  apostolic  faith  and  life  is  an  important  sign 
that  Christian  churches  should  preserve  at  all  times  and  places.  This  continuity,  however,  should 
not  be  confused  with  a mere  repetition  of  the  past  without  any  recognition  of  the  present.  It  rather 
implies  that  the  churches  must  interpret  their  present  situation  and  understanding  of  the  Christian 
faith  by  taking  into  consideration  the  whole  of  the  life  and  tradition  of  the  Church.  The  churches 
of  God  as  living  communities  constituted  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  and  empowered  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  must  always  re-receive  the  Gospel  on  the  basis  of  their  present  experience  of  life.  It  is  this 
process  in  which  the  mind  of  the  Christian  community  is  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  order 
to  discern  truth  from  falsehood  in  concrete  decisions  about  matters  of  faith.  But  according  to  the 
different  geographical,  historical  and  social  circumstances  the  apostolic  faith  finds  different 
expressions  and  interpretations  in  different  times  and  in  different  contexts.  While  no  ecclesial 
community  can  claim  to  possess,  to  interpret  and  pass  on  the  absolute  and  full  comprehensive 
truth,  each  of  them  can  pray  for  the  Holy  Spirit  who  discerns  the  spirits  of  truth  and  falsehood, 
even  by  speaking  to  one  church  through  the  insights  of  another. 

12.  The  churches  have  recognized  that  by  being  in  conversation  with  each  other  and  by  sharing 
and  appreciating  each  other’s  gifts  they  can  enrich  and  correct  their  understanding  of  what  God 
expects  them  to  be  and  to  do  in  this  world.  This  opening  up  to  a new  understanding  of  the 
traditions  of  other  churches,  their  history,  their  liturgies,  their  martyrs  and  saints,  and  even  their 
sacraments  and  ministries  has  changed  the  hermeneutical  climate  since  Montreal.  The  exchange 
of  biblical  exegesis,  systematic  theological  approaches,  common  historiography,  and  practical- 
theological  projects  has  been  one  of  its  magnificent  results.  Exegetical  research  is  done  on  the 
basis  of  open  and  critical  interconfessional  debate  and  also  is  fostered  by  ecumenical  dialogue. 
Bible  translations  and  commentaries  were  issued  on  an  ecumenical  basis;  liturgical  calendars, 
lectionaries,  hymn-  and  prayerbooks  borrowed  ideas  from  one  another  in  a process  of  gradual 
osmosis.  This  has  created  a new  situation,  in  which  a hermeneutical  community  is  growing  across 
confessional  boundaries,  without  giving  up  the  richness  of  the  confessional  traditions. 

13.  However,  Montreal  did  not  fully  explain  what  it  means  that  this  one  Tradition  is  embodied 
in  concrete  traditions.  It  did  not  deal  with  the  criteriological  question  of  how  to  distinguish 
between  diverse  traditions,  nor  how  to  discern  the  authenticity  of  faith  in  a situation  of  conflicting 
cultural  perspectives,  frameworks  or  hermeneutical  canons.  It  could  go  no  further  than  the  WCC’s 
Toronto  Statement  (1950),  which  deliberately  did  not  provide  any  criterion  beyond  the  "Basis"  of 
the  WCC  for  the  authenticity  or  fidelity  of  the  traditions  of  its  member  churches,  to  say  nothing 
of  other  human  traditions.  It  merely  juxtaposed  the  various  hermeneutical  standards  of  the  main 
Christian  traditions.  It  could  only  point  to  the  three  main  factors  in  the  transmission  process:  the 
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preceding  events  and  testimonies  leading  to  the  Scriptures,  the  Scriptures  themselves,  and  the 
ecclesial  preaching  and  teaching. 

14.  After  Montreal  Faith  and  Order  undertook  important  studies  on  the  hermeneutical 
significance  of  the  Councils  of  the  Early  Church  (The  Importance  of  the  Conciliar  Process  in  the 
Ancient  Church  for  the  Ecumenical  Movement,  in:  New  Directions  in  Faith  and  Order,  Bristol 
1967,  F&O  paper  No. 50,  Geneva  1968,  pp. 49-59  and  Councils,  Conciliarity  and  a Genuinely 
Universal  Council,  F&O  paper  No.  70,  Study  Encounter  10,  No. 2,  1974),  especially  on 
Chalcedon  (The  Council  of  Chalcedon  and  its  significance  for  the  Ecumenical  Movement,  in:  Faith 
and  Order  Louvain  1971,  Study  reports  and  documents,  F&O  paper  No. 59,  Geneva  1971,  pp.23- 
34).  At  Louvain  several  reports  on  the  Authority  of  the  Bible  (Louvain  1971)  contributed  to  the 
hermeneutical  discussions  of  that  period.  After  Accra  (1974)  Faith  and  Order  started  to  collect 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  newer  expressions  of  faith  and  hope,  summarized  at  Bangalore  (1978) 
in  "A  Common  Account  of  Hope."  This  process  made  us  aware  of  the  many  contextual  aspects 
of  our  confessions  of  faith.  The  Odessa  consultation  on  "How  does  the  Church  teach 
authoritatively  today? " discussed  aspects  of  the  hermeneutical  problem,  especially  the  question  of 
continuity  and  change  in  the  doctrinal  tradition  of  the  Church. 

15.  But  Montreal,  Louvain,  and  Odessa  did  not  adequately  formulate  means  to  deal  with 
potential  conflicts  between  the  traditions  themselves,  between  the  inherited  traditions  and  newer 
contexts  or  between  various  contextual  approaches  within  each  church,  or  within  the  koinonia  of 
churches.  This  was  why  Santiago  felt  the  need  to  refer  once  again  to  this  problem  (cf.  paragraph 
8 above). 

16.  Ultimately,  the  one  Tradition  is  hidden  within  the  mystery  of  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ. 
As  such,  it  is  not  something  which  can  be  fully  captured  and  controlled  by  human  discourse. 
Instead,  it  is  a living,  eschatological  reality  which  eludes  all  attempts  at  final  linguistic  definition 
and  conceptual  disclosure.  The  ’one  Tradition’,  therefore,  signifies  the  redeeming  presence  of  the 
resurrected  Christ,  while  the  ’many  traditions’  are  particular  modes  and  manifestations  of  that 
presence.  However,  inasmuch  as  the  one  Tradition  is  experienced  only  through  such  particular 
modes  of  relation  and  presence,  the  temptation  may  exist  to  identify  exclusively  any  one  tradition 
with  the  Tradition  as  such.  Given  the  double  sense  of paradosis  as  ’tradition’  and  ’betrayal’,  such 
identifications  would  misrepresent  and  thereby  "betray"  the  truth  rather  than  "convey"  it. 

2.  "According  to  the  Scriptures" 

17.  The  text  of  the  Scriptures  is  given  to  us  and  offers  itself  in  its  revelatory  character  after 
a handing  on  through  oral  transmission.  The  written  text  subsequently  has  been  interpreted  by 
means  of  diverse  exegetical  and  scholarly  methods.  Wrestling  with  the  principles  and  practice  of 
interpretation,  Faith  and  Order  affirmed  (Bristol  1968)  that  the  tools  of  modern  exegetical 
scholarship  are  important  if  the  biblical  message  is  to  speak  with  power  and  meaning  today.  These 
tools  have  contributed  in  a vital  way  to  the  present  ecumenical  convergence  and  growth  in 
koinonia.  The  exegetical  exploration  of  the  process  of  tradition  within  the  Bible  itself  and  the 
recognition  of  the  multiple  interpretations  of  the  fundamental  divine  narrative  within  the  unity  of 
the  early  apostolic  church  shows  how  the  Word  of  God  always  needs  to  be  expressed  in  human 
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language  and  by  human  witnesses  in  the  diverse  situations  of  human  life  as  historically,  culturally 
and  socially  conceived.  "The  very  nature  of  Biblical  texts  means  that  interpreting  them  will 
require  continued  use  of  the  historical-critical  method,  . . . [since]  the  Bible  does  not  present  itself 
as  a direct  revelation  of  timeless  truths,  but  as  the  written  testimony  to  a series  of  interventions 
in  which  God  reveals  himself  in  human  history"  ("The  Interpretation  of  the  Bible  in  the  Church", 
Pontifical  Biblical  Commission  1993). 

18.  But  the  historical-critical  method  in  no  way  exhausts  the  meaning  of  the  text.  A plurality 
of  tools  and  methods,  including  rhetorical,  narrative,  structural -linguistic,  semiotic,  psychological, 
and  sociological  approaches,  facilitates  new  insights  into  the  rich  and  dynamic  potential  of  meaning 
in  the  Scriptures.  However,  hermeneutics  cannot  be  reduced  to  exegetical  tools  isolated  from  the 
comprehensive  experience  of  the  interpretative  community.  This  is  especially  true  in  view  of 
experiential  readings  of  the  Bible  in  communities  where  situations  of  injustice  and  the  struggle  for 
liberation  are  the  context  within  which  the  biblical  story  is  read. 

19.  A variety  of  factors  are  woven  into  the  comprehensive  experience  of  the  community  which 
together  make  up  the  hermeneutical  locus  within  which  Scripture  is  interpreted.  These  factors 
include  oral  tradition,  narratives,  memories  and  liturgies,  as  well  as  the  life,  teachings,  and  ethical 
decisions  of  the  believing  community.  Thus  many  dimensions  of  the  life  of  the  community  provide 
a context  for  interpreting  the  Scriptural  texts.  At  the  same  time,  the  Scriptures  themselves  are  not 
only  literary  texts.  They  emerge  from  episodes  of  life,  a calendar  of  feasts,  a scheme  of  history, 
and  the  witnessing  account  of  the  living  people  of  God.  In  addition,  they  become  alive  once  again 
as  they  embrace  the  life,  feasts,  history,  and  witness  of  communities  today.  In  this  perspective  the 
praxis  of  the  Christian  communities  and  people  in  different  particular  cultural  and  social  contexts 
is  itself  a reading  and  an  interpretation  of  the  text  and  not  simply  a position  from  which  to 
approach  the  text.  Such  praxis  is  the  way  in  which  the  text  comes  alive. 

20.  Because  the  biblical  texts  originated  in  concrete  historical  situations,  they  witness  to  the 
salvific  presence  of  the  triune  God  in  those  particular  circumstances.  However,  they  transcend  this 
particularity  and  become  also  part  of  the  world  of  the  reader,  that  is,  of  the  witnessing  community 
through  the  ages  into  the  present.  Although  embedded  in  the  life  and  times  in  which  it  took  its 
written  form,  as  the  inspired  testimony  of  the  transcendent  Word  of  God,  the  Scriptures  provide 
a measure  for  the  truth  and  meaning  of  our  stories  today. 

21 . The  tension  between  past  and  present  which  occurs  when  the  biblical  text  is  applied  to  our 
stories  today  is  also  reflected  in  the  eschatological  dimension  of  Scripture.  The  interpreting  activity 
of  the  Church  is  an  anticipatory  projection  of  the  reality  of  the  reign  of  God  which  is  already 
present  and  yet  to  come.  To  that  end,  the  praxis  of  the  believing  community  has  to  be  considered 
also  in  its  celebratory  character.  Reading  "the  signs  of  the  times"  in  the  context  of  the 
announcement  of  "the  new  things  to  come"  is  part  of  the  reality  of  the  Church  as  an  hermeneutical 
community.  The  struggle  for  peace,  justice,  and  the  integrity  of  creation,  symbolized  and  lived 
in  the  proclamation  of  the  Word  and  the  sacraments,  is  also  part  of  the  constant  interpretative  task 
of  the  Church.  In  this  engagement,  and  particularly  in  the  liturgy,  the  Church  proclaims  and 
celebrates  the  promise  of  God’s  reign  and  its  in-breaking  in  the  praxis  of  faith. 
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3.  Interpreting  the  Interpreters 

22.  We  acknowledge  that  the  text  is  something  given  as  part  of  the  paradosis  of  the  Gospel. 
It  has  to  be  respected  as  something  that  comes  from  outside  to  the  interpreter  and  with  which  the 
interpreter  is  involved  in  dialogue.  In  the  process  of  interpretation,  which  takes  its  starting  point 
at  the  particular  experiences  of  the  reader  (cf.  para.  19  above),  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures 
should  be  regarded  as  the  primary  norm  and  criterion.  Particular  traditions  need  to  refer 
continuously  to  this  norm  in  which  they  find  their  validity.  This  adherence  takes  shape  in  a 
communal  and  ecclesial  way  in  worship  and  in  the  anamnesis  of  the  lives  of  the  biblical  witnesses 
and  those  who  live  the  biblical  message,  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

23.  But  as  we  deal  with  the  text  in  our  quest  to  understand  God’s  will  for  the  world  and  for 
the  people  called  to  be  witnesses  of  God’s  love,  we  need  to  interpret  the  text  always  anew.  In  this 
hermeneutical  task  we  have  to  remain  conscious  that  interpretations  are  a result  of  special 
historical  circumstances  and  that  new  issues  may  come  out  of  different  contexts.  In  considering 
these,  hermeneutics  seeks  to  expose  the  presuppositions,  prejudices,  and  hidden  agendas  of  any 
paradigm  of  interpretation.  One  must  take  into  consideration  issues  of  power  as  well  as  social, 
political,  and  other  interests.  From  which  location  is  the  text  being  interpreted?  Why  is  this 
specific  text  chosen?  How  are  power  structures  at  work?  The  way  in  which  the  Bible  was  used  to 
justify  apartheid  serves  as  an  example  of  a selective  reading  which  could  be  and  was  challenged 
hermeneutically.  A clearer  understanding  of  ideological  interpretation,  the  wider  testimony  of 
Scripture,  and  the  experience  of  those  oppressed  all  entered  into  this  challenge.  Nor  is  the 
sophisticated  realm  of  academic  and  scholarly  interpretation  entirely  immune  from  selective  and 
prejudicial  readings. 

24.  Furthermore,  ecumenical  hermeneutics  also  must  take  into  account  the  possibility  of 
complementarity.  This  means  that  those  who  interpret  the  Christian  tradition  differently  should 
attempt  to  understand  each  other  on  the  presumption  that  each  has  a "right  intention  of  faith"  (cf. 
BEM,  M 52).  Since  diversity  can  be  an  expression  of  the  rich  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
churches  should  become  aware  of  the  values  inherent  in  the  ’otherness’  of  one  another  and  even 
of  the  right  to  be  different  from  each  other,  when  such  differences  do  not  amount  to  separation. 
In  this  way,  differences  can  be  an  invitation  and  a starting  point  for  the  common  search  for  the 
truth,  in  a spirit  of  koinonia  that  entails  a disposition  to  metanoia,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit 
of  God. 

25.  Reconciliation  which  occurs  between  those  whose  common  past  was  marked  by  injustice 
or  violence  can  be  a painful  experience.  Interpreting  a history  of  this  kind  requires  the 
hermeneutical  awareness  needed  to  renounce  the  stereotypes  which  such  histories  can  generate. 
It  also  may  call  for  repentance  and  forgiveness.  In  this  way,  such  reconciliation  requires  a healing 
of  memories,  which  is  not  the  same  as  forgetfulness  of  the  past.  One  must  pray  for  the  miracle 
of  resurrection  to  new  life,  even  if  the  marks  of  the  crucifixion  remain. 
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B.  One  Gospel  in  Many  Contexts 

1.  The  Gospel  in  a Multicultural  World 

26.  Our  different  interpretations  of  Scripture  increasingly  remind  us  of  our  different  contexts 
(cf.  para.  23).  Because  of  the  many  forces  which  today  tend  to  shrink  our  planet,  we  can  no 
longer  pretend  ignorance  of  one  another  and  yet  this  new  situation  carries  with  it  heightened 
potential  for  domination.  The  Gospel  is  not  given  to  one  particular  group  as  its  private  property. 
Rather  we  share  a responsibility  to  proclaim  it  to  the  world  (missionary  dimension  of  the  Word). 
Therefore  despite  our  different  interpretations  in  our  various  contexts  and  cultures,  we  have  to  find 
ways  of  communicating  with  one  another  and  of  communicating  the  Gospel  together  to  the  world. 

27.  This  hermeneutical  awareness  is  in  itself  a contribution  to  the  handling  or  solving  of 
conflicts.  From  the  beginning,  the  Church  has  lived  in  and  with  conflicts.  In  order  to  overcome 
this,  unity  and  uniformity  were  sometimes  imposed  on  conflicting  parties.  More  than  in  the  past, 
our  time  seems  to  oppose  uniformity  while  asking  for  diverse  expressions  of  faith,  order,  and  life 
to  be  acknowledged.  In  the  past,  theology  could  rely  on  a more  or  less  common  dogmatic 
framework.  Today,  out  of  our  different  contexts,  more  and  more  diverse  ways  of  doing  theology 
emerge  which  cannot  be  molded  into  one  uniform  way  of  doing  theology.  The  tension  within  this 
diversity  can  be  enriching.  Yet  a hermeneutics  which  brings  these  different  approaches  into 
dialogue  is  necessary  so  that,  while  they  remain  different,  all  can  recognize  the  basic  narrative  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  each  of  these  interpretations.  Disintegration  and  fragmentation  of  the  Christian  faith 
may  be  prevented  by  a continuous  effort  to  ensure  that  all  of  these  interpretations  are  expressions 
of  the  living  apostolic  tradition,  a tradition  which  is  embedded  in  structures  of  worship  (cf.  Report 
of  the  Consultation  "Towards  Koinonia  in  Worship:  Consultation  on  the  Role  of  Worship  Within 
the  Search  for  Unity,  Ditchingham,  August  1994),  conciliar  teaching,  theological  education, 
ministerial  authority,  and  episkope.  These  structures,  for  all  of  their  differences,  share  a 
fundamental  similarity.  Churches  should  seek  to  ascertain  whether  the  hermeneutical  keys  of  the 
other  communions  may  be  equivalent  to  their  own. 

28.  Within  the  study  process  on  Gospel  and  Culture  of  Unit  II,  insights  on  intercultural  and 
cross-cultural  communication  are  developed  that  are  of  vital  hermeneutical  significance. 
Intercultural  hermeneutics  is  a still  largely  uncharted  territory.  But  attempts  have  been  made  to 
locate  the  place  where  meaning  resides  in  the  interaction  between  speaker  and  receiver  as  they 
come  together  in  an  interstitial  zone  which  is  not  identical  with  either ’s  culture  and  thereby 
constitutes  a liminal  experience.  Such  encounters  are  by  their  very  nature  fragile  and  brief  and 
have  to  be  followed  by  ’reverberations’  as  the  experience  of  the  encounter  is  carried  back  into 
each  culture  to  gain  effectiveness  and  appropriateness.  In  order  to  succeed,  intercultural 
communication  requires  intensive  and  ongoing  dialogue,  a non-dominative  exchange  and 
motivation,  knowledge  and  certain  skills  of  the  participants. 

2.  Contextuality  and  Catholicity  in  Ecumenical  Hermeneutics 

29.  The  interpretations  developed  in  a particular  situation  are  not  restricted  to  that  situation 
alone  but  have  much  to  contribute  on  the  wider,  intercultural  level.  Thus,  the  local  and  the  global 
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are  not  mutually  exclusive.  Moreover,  while  we  are  influenced  by  the  immediate  context  in  which 
we  interpret  the  Scriptures,  this  influence  does  not  completely  determine  us.  Even  within  one 
given  context  there  remains  a variety  of  interpretative  and  practical  options.  The  interrelation 
between  local  and  more  general  interpretations  reflects  that  dimension  of  the  Church  which  is 
conveyed  by  the  word  catholicity.  Catholicity  suggests  the  fullness  of  the  koinonia,  the 
inclusiveness  and  wholeness  of  the  community.  The  local  church  is  ’catholic’  by  being  part  of  this 
whole,  to  which  it  contributes  and  from  which  it  receives. 

30.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  local  situation,  the  hermeneutical  work  of  the  believing 
community  has  to  be  relevant  to  the  immediate  cultural  or  social  setting  in  order  to  maintain  its 
prophetic  dimension,  but  it  cannot  claim  to  be  absolute.  We  all  must  be  aware  of  the  limitations 
of  our  own  positions.  In  a particular  way,  contextualization  involves  recognizing  our  responsibility 
to  those  who  are  weak  or  oppressed.  The  preferential  option  for  the  poor,  the  voiceless  and  the 
victimized  is  a special  mark  of  Christian  koinonia , having  hermeneutical  consequences  for  our 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  tradition  of  the  Church  and  contributing  an  important  perspective 
to  the  broader  cultural  and  ecclesial  community. 

31.  Therefore,  from  the  perspective  of  catholicity,  contextual  hermeneutics  should  not  be 
considered  irrelevant.  Every  contextual  interpretation  can  contribute  to  the  general  understanding 
of  truth  and  represent  an  approach  which  speaks  to  the  whole.  When  a given  interpretation  of  the 
Bible,  coming  from  a particular  location,  points  to  injustice  or  liberation,  it  is  not  simply  a 
contextual  claim  but  can  provide  a general  insight,  which  may  be  tested  and  modified  by 
alternative  perspectives.  Moreover,  such  a local  claim  may  challenge  and  modify  the  conventional 
wisdom,  which  may  at  times  uncritically  be  assumed  as  the  appropriate  Christian  interpretation. 
In  this  way,  the  reconciliation  of  conflicting,  cross-cultural  views  is  one  of  the  liberating  effects 
of  contextual  hermeneutics. 

32.  Intensive  dialogue  in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  respect,  accountability  and  acceptance  is 
necessary  in  the  struggle  for  discerning  and  being  faithful  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel. 

C.  The  Church  as  a Hermeneutical  Community 

1.  Ecclesial  Discernment  and  the  Truth  of  the  Gospel 

33.  In  its  journey  through  history  progressing  toward  the  eschaton,  the  church  always  stands 
under  the  Word  of  God,  as  normatively  witnessed  to  in  Scripture.  In  this  state,  the  Church  is 
always  a ’hermeneutical  community’  which  must  discern  that  ever-present  Word,  amid  the  shift 
of  the  times  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit.  This  hermeneutical  dimension  is  a condition  for 
the  apostolic  mission  of  the  Church,  but  it  is  also  the  point  of  reference  that  allows  the  Church 
to  maintain  its  identity.  In  its  dialogue  with  the  biblical  text,  the  community  of  believers  is  free 
to  understand  in  new  ways  the  truth  in  every  new  situation,  to  communicate  it  through  the  symbols 
and  narratives  of  different  cultures,  and  to  challenge  the  structures  and  powers  of  any  given 
system,  within  as  well  as  outside  the  Church,  thereby  enacting  the  prophetic  dimension  of  the 
biblical  message. 
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34.  At  the  same  time,  the  Church  must  be  responsible  and  accountable.  Toward  this  end, 
interpretations  based  on  a narrowly  selective  range  of  citations  must  be  informed  by  a wider 
understanding  of  scriptural  witnesses  and  by  other  interpretations  of  those  witnesses.  But  the 
Church’s  accountability  remains  incomplete  if  it  satisfies  only  the  bare  letter  of  scientific  exegesis. 
Interpretation  must  be  attentive  to  the  cries  of  victims  and  to  the  demands  of  social  justice.  The 
Church’s  reading  of  Scripture  must  produce  the  ’bread’  of  life  and  liberation  and  not  the 
indigestible  ’stones’  of  exploitation  and  oppression.  In  so  doing,  the  Church  is  called  to  distinguish 
between  those  interpretations  which  are  manifestations  of  the  one  life-giving  Gospel  and  those 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  go  beyond  the  boundaries  of  unity  and  cause  division  by  distortion  of 
the  Gospel.  An  interpretation  is  deficient  when  it  distorts  the  fundamental  divine  narrative  or  fails 
to  connect  with  the  life  of  the  Church  and  the  wider  human  community,  or  lends  itself  to  the 
destruction  of  God’s  creation. 

2.  Episkope  and  Mutual  Accountability 

35.  In  this  sense,  the  Church  as  a hermeneutical  community  is  responsible  for  the  faithful 
transmission  of  the  inherited  Gospel  throughout  different  times  and  places.  This  responsibility 
requires  a service  of  discernment  that  cannot  be  separated  from  the  life  of  the  community  as  a 
whole.  To  that  end,  the  different  Christian  communities  have  recognized,  among  other  ministries, 
a ministry  of  episkope,  described  and  exercised  in  a variety  of  ways.  The  forms  of  this  episkope 
and  its  methods  of  communicating  those  interpretations  of  faith  considered  authentic  and  legitimate 
have  developed  in  different  patterns  in  the  course  of  the  centuries  within  the  various  traditions, 
and  are  still  open  to  new  insights,  as  part  of  the  permanent  hermeneutical  quest  of  the  Church  in 
the  fulfillment  of  its  mission. 

36.  Episkope  is  to  be  exercised  collegially.  "In  the  life  of  the  Church,  bishops,  presbyters, 
those  who  hold  ministries  in  the  congregation  and  the  congregations  as  a whole  work  together  for 
building  up  the  body  of  Christ  for  its  witness  in  the  world.  If  any  one  of  those  elements  is 
isolated,  the  Church  suffers  distortion  in  theory  as  well  as  in  practice.  Bishops,  too,  are  subject 
to  episkope  by  the  whole  Church. " (Episkope  and  episcopate  in  ecumenical  perspective.  Faith  and 
Order  paper  102,  Geneva  1980,  p.ll,  para.  2).  No  member  therefore  should  be  excluded  from 
participation  in  the  common  task  of  discerning  and  carrying  out  the  Church’s  mission.  The 
Christian  community  needs  to  be  especially  attentive  that  the  voices  of  those  who  may  be 
marginalized  for  social  or  economic  reasons  are  heard. 

37.  It  is  not  only  within  the  various  ecclesial  communities  but  also  between  them  that  mutual 
accountability  must  be  practiced  for  the  sake  of  discernment  and  credibility.  As  part  of  a 
’hermeneutical  community’  all  churches  need  each  others’  contributions  and  corrections  in  their 
practice  and  understanding  of  the  faith.  They  are  encouraged  to  increase  their  consultation  with 
other  churches  regarding  important  questions  which  touch  upon  faith  or  discipline.  Hopefully 
parameters  for  common  decision  making  can  be  developed,  even  though  there  may  be  issues  about 
which  a church  must  decide  without  or  even  against  the  opinion  of  others.  Ultimately  apart  from 
Christ  they  have  no  credibility  and  it  is  to  Christ  that  they  are  finally  accountable. 
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3.  Reception  as  a Hermeneutical  Process 

38.  Active  participation  and  dialogue  between  communities  and  within  each  community  is  a 
consequence  of  the  Church’s  nature  as  a communion  of  persons  in  relation.  The  divine  being  of 
the  Triune  God  is  the  example  and  source  of  communion.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  sent  to  create 
communion,  bestowing  the  gift  of  faith  upon  each  believer  and  empowering  each  one  to  understand 
more  fully  the  revealed  Word  of  God  and  to  apply  it  more  fruitfully  to  the  concrete  situations  of 
daily  life  (sensus  fidelium) . As  a "royal  priesthood"  (1  Pet  2:9),  the  community  of  the  baptized 
engages  in  the  active  ’reception’  of  the  Gospel.  Reception  employs  the  various  hermeneutical 
factors  discussed  throughout  this  paper.  Historically,  the  reception  of  ecumenical  councils  proved 
to  be  a process  which  extended  through  a considerable  period  of  time,  employed  a wide  variety 
of  means,  such  as  the  liturgy,  catechesis,  theology,  the  teaching  of  pastors  and  popular  piety  and 
called  upon  the  participation  of  all  Church  members,  according  to  the  charisms  and  ministries  of 
each. 

39.  In  recent  times,  a new  and  different  form  of  reception  has  made  its  appearance  with  the 
production  of  ecumenical  documents  which  have  the  distinct  purpose  of  helping  to  reunite  divided 
Christian  communities.  The  process  by  which  so  many  communities  responded  to  BEM  shed  light 
on  this  form  of  reception,  especially  by  making  clearer  the  diverse  criteria  by  which  churches  read 
and  evaluate  ecumenical  documents.  The  responses  to  BEM  also  show  that  reception  is  more  than 
just  a church’s  official  response  to  a document.  It  is  a process  which  extends  over  a considerable 
period  of  time  and  involves  many  factors.  The  forums  on  Bilateral  Dialogues  have  contributed 
much  to  a more  adequate  understanding  of  these  factors  (see,  especially,  the  Sixth  Forum  on 
Bilateral  Dialogues,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  168,  1995).  Ecumenical  hermeneutics  should 
facilitate  this  process,  helping  communities  to  read  documents  within  the  dialogical  spirit  in  which 
they  were  written  and  with  that  self-scrutiny  to  which  God  may  be  calling  them  for  the  sake  of 
the  unity  of  the  Church. 

40.  In  yet  another  way,  the  unity  of  Christians  who  are  divided  by  cultural  or  social  differences 
requires  an  attentive  process  of  reception  of  each  other  in  the  context  of  the  dignity  of  all  as 
human  beings  and,  within  the  Christian  community,  as  sisters  and  brothers  in  Christ.  This  mutual 
reception  by  Christians  over  cultural  and  social  differences  is  what  St.  Paul  is  talking  about  when 
he  writes:  "Therefore  receive  one  another,  as  Christ  also  has  received  us  to  the  glory  of  God" 
(Rom  15:7). 

41.  A collegial  and  ecumenical  exercise  of  teaching  authority  is  already  in  some  respects 
beginning  to  develop.  We  may  hope  and  pray  that  these  developments  will  in  time  enable  the 
churches  to  make  together  decisive  judgments  in  matters  of  faith  which,  after  due  reception,  would 
become  part  of  their  common  witness  according  to  the  Scriptures. 

CONCLUSION 

42.  The  vision  of  the  church  as  a hermeneutical  community  means  that  ekklesia  is  constituted 
within  history  as  a diverse  martyria  of  the  Gospel.  Through  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  ecclesial 
communities  are  called  to  engage  the  ’Word  of  Life’  with  the  ’flesh’  of  history,  so  that  it  may  be 
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"seen  by  our  eyes,  resound  in  our  hearing  and  embrace  in  love  our  bodies  and  souls"  (cf.  1 Jn 
1:1-2).  This  creative,  hermeneutical  engagement  is  at  the  heart  of  the  Church’s  apostolic  mission. 
At  the  same  time,  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  must  be  carefully  discerned  by  the  whole  people  of  God 
in  and  through  the  diversity  of  its  historical  and  cultural  correlations.  To  be  distributed,  the  "Bread 
of  Life"  must  be  "broken,"  yet  not  divided  (cf.  Lk  24:35;  1 Cor  11:24). 

43.  Similarly,  if  the  limitless  diversity  is  a sign  of  our  times,  it  can  not  be  the  sign  of  Christian 
unity.  The  Church  must  discern  the  "signs  of  the  times"  by  looking  to  the  one  who  is  both  in  and 
beyond  time.  Although  the  Word  enters  history,  this  does  not  issue  in  a closed  or  static  system, 
but  in  a dynamic  progression  dependent  on  the  Spirit  (Rom  12:3;  Eph  4:7).  The  Gospel  cannot 
be  confined  in  human  bounds,  nor  does  its  truth  correspond  only  to  human  thought  and  language: 
the  Gospel  is  thus  not  reducible  to  the  forms  of  human  culture  and  traditions.  It  would  be  an 
abdication  of  our  common  vocation  to  replace  the  struggle  for  unity  with  ’ecumenical 
complacency’. 

44.  Between  the  ossification  of  the  Living  Word  within  a closed  propositional  system  and  the 
silencing  of  that  Word  through  an  endless  postponement  of  meaning,  the  churches  may  hope  to 
find  the  path  toward  fuller  unity. 


Part  II 

Working  Principles  for  Ecumenical  Hermeneutics 
Introduction 

1 . Ecumenical  hermeneutics  shares  with  other  forms  of  hermeneutics  the  goal  of  facilitating 
accurate  interpretation,  communication,  and  reception  of  the  texts,  symbols  and  practices  which 
give  shape  and  meaning  to  particular  communities.  Ecumenical  hermeneutics,  however,  focuses 
on  the  way  in  which  the  texts,  symbols  and  practices  of  the  various  Christian  churches  may  be 
interpreted,  communicated,  and  received  accurately  by  each  other  as  they  engage  in  dialogue. 

2.  The  specific  goal  of  ecumenical  hermeneutics,  as  linked  with  the  goal  of  ecumenism  itself, 
is  to  facilitate  an  ever-increasing  degree  of  Christian  unity,  culminating  in  the  visible  unity  for 
which  Christ  prayed  (Jn  17). 

3.  Because  Christian  unity  cannot  ultimately  be  separated  from  the  unity  of  all  humankind, 
ecumenical  hermeneutics  should  not  be  restricted  to  interpretation,  communication,  and  reception 
of  exclusively  Christian  texts,  symbols  and  practices  but  must  also  deal  with  texts,  symbols  and 
practices  beyond  those  which  are  contained  in  the  Bible  and  in  the  formulations  of  the  apostolic 
faith  through  the  ages.  The  interplay  of  specifically  Christian  unity  issues  and  issues  relating  to 
various  social,  cultural,  and  religious  discriminations  affecting  the  unity  of  all  humankind,  dictates 
that  ecumenical  hermeneutics  is,  of  necessity,  engaged  in  dealing  with  material  which  relates  to 
both.  Indeed,  through  the  process  and  results  of  ecumenical  hermeneutics  the  churches  are 
empowered  to  work  together  on  issues  other  than  those  which  separate  them  from  each  other. 
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4.  Christian  churches,  despite  their  historic  divisions,  share  a common  biblical  heritage  and 
a common  apostolic  faith.  This  makes  the  task  of  ecumenical  hermeneutics  potentially  both 
achievable  and  difficult.  It  is  achievable  because  of  the  common  source  material  belonging  to  the 
dialogue  partners.  It  is  difficult  because  there  is  often  a long-standing  history  of  significantly 
different  interpretations  of  this  material.  Shared  texts,  symbols  and  practices  which  have  been 
interpreted  and  understood  differently  in  the  past  have  the  potential  of  facilitating  reconciliation 
and  unity,  but  only  when  ecumenical  dialogue  is  approached  in  a spirit  of  openness.  At  the  same 
time,  interpreting  Scripture  and  Tradition  must  be  conducted  on  the  basis  of  common  criteria. 

A.  Conditions  for  Ecumenical  Hermeneutics 

1.  Dialogical  Perspective 

5.  Ecumenical  hermeneutics  takes  as  its  starting  point  that  conversations  leading  to  greater 
unity  are  conducted  by  representatives  from  the  various  churches  whose  contributions  to  the 
dialogue  is  mediated  through  their  particular  cultural,  social,  geographical,  and  historical 
backgrounds.  These  representatives  see  each  other  as  equal  partners  in  dialogue.  They  speak  to 
each  other  from  the  perspective  of  their  traditional  interpretations  of  the  apostolic  faith  as 
articulated  in  their  confessional  documents,  their  liturgies,  and  their  experiences,  but  with  a 
willingness  to  view  their  own  interpretations  from  the  vantage  point  of  those  with  whom  they  are 
in  dialogue. 

6.  Ecumenical  hermeneutics  is  based  on  the  understanding  that  the  churches  are  not  only  in 
dialogue,  but  that  they  themselves  are  the  subject-matter  of  the  dialogue.  This  involves  being 
attentive  to  the  insights  provided  by  the  dialogue  partner  in  respect  of  the  possible  limitedness  and 
prejudices  inherent  in  the  interpretation  and  understanding  of  one’s  own  tradition. 

7.  A dialogical  perspective  also  requires  that  the  dialogue  partners  examine  the  social, 
cultural,  and  theological  interests  which  affect  ecumenical  hermeneutics  and  which  are  inevitably 
brought  to  bear  on  interpretations.  Texts,  symbols  and  practices  are  interpreted,  communicated, 
and  received  not  only  from  the  perspective  of  a particular  church’s  tradition  but  also  in 
relationship  to  specific  emphases  or  concerns  which  may  (and  often  do)  affect  our  reading.  These 
interests  which  may  even  be  in  unresolved  competition  with  each  other,  need  to  be  acknowledged 
and  addressed. 

8.  The  partners  in  dialogue  need  to  take  into  account  new  situations  and  experiences  which 
produce  conceptual  shifts  in  society.  Such  conceptual  shifts,  evidenced  for  example  in  the  growing 
awareness  of  the  oppressive  effects  of  patriarchal  traditions,  offer  new  perspectives  on  current 
issues  of  faith  and  practice,  and  may  offer  fresh  ways  of  approaching  old  questions.  New  situations 
and  experiences  also  bring  to  light  new  issues  which  have  been  hidden  behind  generally  accepted 
assumptions  in  our  society.  In  such  cases,  the  churches  encountering  these  issues  jointly  may 
contribute  not  only  to  Christian  unity,  but  also  to  the  unity  of  all  humankind. 

9.  A dialogical  perspective,  in  addition,  means  that  churches  are  called  upon  to  be  accountable 
to  each  other  in  their  decision-making  and  in  the  development  and  communication  of  their 
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interpretations.  Interpretations  ought  not  to  be  made  or  articulated  in  isolation,  nor  ought  specific 
understandings  to  be  absolutized  even  if  these  are  not  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  faithfully  held 
views  of  the  dialogue  partner. 

2.  Openness  to  being  challenged 

10.  For  ecumenical  dialogue  to  be  a genuine  encounter,  the  churches  as  dialogue  partners  must 
be  open  to  the  possibility  of  being  challenged  to  see  and  to  incorporate  into  their  own 
understanding  fuller  expressions  of  the  Gospel  as  they  learn  from  each  other  in  the  awareness  that 
it  is  the  Holy  Spirit  who  creates  unity. 

1 1 . Ecumenical  hermeneutics  while  dealing  with  the  texts,  symbols  and  practices  which  have 
shaped  the  various  Christian  traditions  needs  to  take  into  account  the  openness  of  tradition  to 
possible  further  development. 

12.  New  insights  into  the  meaning  of  the  Gospel  in  respect  of  Christian  life  are  not  always 
received  by  the  various  churches  at  the  same  point  in  history.  Ecumenical  hermeneutics  provides 
the  opportunity  for  churches  to  gain,  from  each  others’  interpretations  and  understandings,  the 
means  by  which  their  own  traditions  may  be  enriched  and  made  even  more  faithful  to  the  Christian 
Gospel  as  it  is  lived  out  in  contemporary  contexts. 

13.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  process  of  engaging  in  ecumenical  hermeneutics  may  lead  a 
particular  church  in  the  spirit  of  metanoia  to  review  and  revise  its  own  previously-held 
interpretations  and  understandings. 

3.  Acceptance  of  Common  Criteria 

14.  Although  the  dialogue  partners  will  inevitably  use  a variety  of  hermeneutical  tools, 
ecumenical  hermeneutics  can  only  be  effective  if  those  engaged  in  the  process  are  committed  to 
working  within  a range  of  shared  criteria. 

B.  Process  and  Criteria 

1.  Process 

15.  The  process  of  ecumenical  hermeneutics  involves  not  only  accurate  understanding  and 
interpretation  of  texts,  symbols  and  practices  but  also  analysis  of  the  relative  weight  given  to  those 
texts,  symbols  and  practices  by  the  various  churches  in  respect  of  the  authoritative  nature  of  the 
sources  themselves  and  the  interpretations  derived  from  them.  Clarity  about  authority  is  a crucial 
element  in  that  dimension  of  hermeneutics  which  concentrates  on  the  faithful  communication  and 
reception  of  the  meaning  of  texts,  symbols  and  practices.  Consequently,  the  relationship  between 
Scripture,  Tradition  and  traditions,  and  Christian  experience  arising  from  liturgical  and  other 
practices  needs  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  hermeneutical  process. 
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16.  All  Christians  agree  that,  in  some  way,  the  Scriptures  hold  a unique  place  in  the  shaping 
of  Christian  faith  and  practice.  Similarly,  all  agree  that  the  whole  of  apostolic  faith  is  not  confined 
to  the  formulations  of  that  faith  as  contained  and  expressed  in  Scripture,  but  that  normative  faith 
is  also  discernable  in  the  life  of  the  Church  throughout  the  ages.  At  the  fourth  World  Conference 
of  Faith  and  Order  in  Montreal  (1963),  a significant  advance  was  made  with  regard  to  the 
distinction  between  "Tradition"  and  "traditions".  Ecumenical  hermeneutics  needs  to  operate  in  light 
of  this  understanding. 

17.  The  process  of  interpreting,  communicating,  and  receiving  normative  faith  as  revealed  in 
the  sources  and  in  the  experience  of  Christians  involves,  in  most  instances,  the  utilization  of 
generally-applicable  hermeneutical  tools  and  principles.  In  some  instances,  however,  hermeneutical 
tools  and  principles  specific  to  disciplines  such  as  Biblical  Studies,  Patristics,  Historical  Theology, 
Liturgy,  Sociology,  and  Linguistics  will  also  need  to  be  applied.  Consequently,  criteria  for 
ecumenical  hermeneutics  may  be  divided  into  two  categories:  general  and  specific. 

2.  Criteria 
(i)  General 

18.  The  process  of  ecumenical  hermeneutics  must  allow,  at  least  in  the  first  instance,  the 
dialogue  partners  to  analyze  and  explain  their  modes  of  interpreting  and  communicating  the  faith 
in  their  own  categories  and  concepts.  However,  the  process  needs  also  to  recognize  and  accept  that 
there  is  a range  of  well-established  hermeneutical  methodologies  from  the  general  field  of 
hermeneutics  that  can  (and  should)  be  applied  appropriately  to  the  texts,  symbols  and  practices 
which  comprise  the  source  material  of  ecumenical  dialogue,  even  if  such  methodologies  have  not 
previously  been  utilized  by  one  or  more  of  the  dialogue  partners. 

19.  Ecumenical  hermeneutics  must  engage  in  attentive  listening,  with  a conscious  awareness 
that  distortions  in  interpretation  may  (and  do)  arise  as  a result  of  the  listeners’  presuppositions  or 
ideological  commitments.  One  way  of  guarding  against  distorting  the  dialogue  partners’  self- 
understanding is  to  engage  the  views  communicated  in  the  same  categories  in  which  they  were 
presented.  In  order  to  do  this  it  is  crucial  to  avoid  transposing  these  categories  into  ones  with 
which  the  listeners  may  be  more  familiar.  Attentive  listening  entails  a concerted  effort  at 
understanding  what  is  being  communicated  in  the  way  it  was  intended.  An  important  aspect  of 
ecumenical  hermeneutics,  therefore,  is  ensuring  that  it  is  possible  for  dialogue  partners  to  interact 
with  the  perspective  of  the  other. 

20.  Change  of  perspective  not  only  facilitates  accurate  understanding  and  communication  but 
also  provides  the  opportunity  for  interpretive  reflection  upon  each  other’s  position.  Ecumenical 
hermeneutics  includes  the  willingness  to  hear  the  analysis  of  one’s  own  modes  of  interpretation 
as  viewed  by  the  ecumenical  dialogue  partners.  In  this  way,  categories  and  concepts  shared  in 
common,  as  well  as  divergences  and  challenges,  are  identified. 

21 . Ecumenical  hermeneutics  needs  also  to  identify  and  clarify  the  use  of  language.  The  nature 
of  language  is  integrally  related  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  employed  for  a specific  purpose. 
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Moreover  one  must  take  into  consideration  that  much  of  religious  language,  for  example  as  it 
relates  to  the  divine,  is  symbolic.  Hermeneutics  must  make  clear  whether  a particular  word, 
phrase,  or  concept  is  intended  to  be  understood  literally  or  symbolically. 

22.  Further,  the  process  of  ecumenical  hermeneutics  needs  to  involve  the  dialogue  partners  in 
a critical  examination  of  the  way  in  which  their  interpretations  affect  the  lives  of  people, 
particularly  the  marginalized,  by  fostering  forms  of  discrimination  based  on  gender,  race,  class, 
and  culture. 

(ii)  Specific 

a)  Scripture 

23.  Ecumenical  hermeneutics  must  allow  the  dialogue  partners  to  demonstrate  in  their  own 
categories  and  concepts  the  way  in  which  they  view  Scripture  and  how  the  interpretations  they 
derive  from  Scripture  are  based  on  particular  biblical  texts.  This  might  be  accomplished  in  a 
number  of  different  ways  within  the  range  of  methodologies  offered  by  traditional  and 
contemporary  biblical  exegesis.  Methodologies  inherent  in  traditional  biblical  interpretation  include 
patristic,  liturgical,  homiletic,  dogmatic,  and  allegorical  approaches  to  the  text.  Contemporary 
methodologies  include:  those  that  focus  on  the  socio-historical  origins  of  the  texts  (e.g.,  historical- 
critical  and  sociological  methods);  those  that  focus  on  the  internal  relationships  within  a text  and 
between  texts  (e.g.,  literary,  semiotic,  and  canonical  methods);  and  those  that  focus  on  the 
potential  of  the  text  for  new  readings  that  are  generated  by  the  encounter  of  the  text  with  the 
human  reality  (e.g.,  reader-response  method). 

24.  In  ecumenical  hermeneutics  a scriptural  text  may  be  considered  as  authoritative  for  a 
particular  matter  of  faith  or  practice,  even  if  this  text  is  interpreted  differently  by  the  dialogue 
partners  - as  long  as  the  interpretations  are  able  to  be  shown  as  deriving  legitimately  from  the 
range  of  methodologies  inherent  in  traditional  and  contemporary  biblical  exegesis. 

25.  Similarly,  in  ecumenical  hermeneutics,  the  applicability  of  a text  is  not  to  be  ruled  out  even 
if  a specific  interpretation  is  deemed  by  one  of  the  dialogue  partners  to  be  irrelevant  to  a particular 
matter  of  faith  or  practice.  As  long  as  the  range  of  legitimate  interpretations  includes  those  which 
are  applicable  to  the  matter  under  consideration,  the  text  can  be  included  in  an  ecumenical 
discussion  of  that  issue. 

26.  Not  all  interpretations  of  Scripture,  of  course,  can  be  deemed  to  be  valid.  Ecumenical 
hermeneutics  must  delineate  the  range  of  acceptable  interpretations  of  particular  texts  as  they  relate 
to  specific  issues.  An  interpretation,  for  example,  may  be  judged  invalid  if  it  contravenes  the 
biblical  imperative  to  act  with  justice  and  charity. 

27.  Interpretations  of  scriptural  texts  must  take  into  consideration  the  biblical  context  in  which 
they  were  first  written  and  the  contemporary  context  in  which  they  are  received. 
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b)  Tradition  and  traditions 

28.  As  in  the  case  of  the  understanding  and  interpretation  of  Scripture,  ecumenical 
hermeneutics,  when  dealing  with  extra-biblical  sources,  must  draw  on  established  methodologies 
in  interpreting  the  texts  which  are  the  sources  of  the  apostolic  faith.  These  methodologies  include 
those  inherent  in  disciplines  such  as  Patristics,  Church  History,  Historical  Theology,  Canon  law, 
and  Liturgies,  as  well  as  those  methodologies  which  help  to  reconstruct  neglected  dimensions  of 
the  past  from  the  perspective  of  marginalized  groups.  Examples  of  the  latter  are  feminist  or 
liberationist  reconstructions  of  systems  of  power  and  patronage  in  early  Christianity. 

29.  The  process  of  ecumenical  hermeneutics  needs  to  challenge  the  dialogue  partners  to  declare 
the  perspective  from  which  they  view  history. 

30.  The  process  of  ecumenical  hermeneutics  also  needs  to  ensure  that  the  dialogue  partners  are 
able  to  articulate  the  method  by  which  they  have  derived  their  particular  interpretation  of  historical 
faith  or  practice.  An  example  of  this  is  the  presence  of  widespread  agreement  among  the  witnesses 
to  the  Tradition. 

31.  Ecumenical  hermeneutics,  moreover,  must  enable  the  dialogue  partners  to  declare  their 
particular  understanding  of  the  relationship  between  ’continuity’  and  ’discontinuity’  in  the  historic 
expression  of  the  faith  of  the  people  of  God. 

32.  Tradition  is  transmitted  orally  as  well  as  through  written  text.  An  important  criterion  for 
ecumenical  hermeneutics,  therefore,  is  that,  wherever  possible,  oral  sources  as  well  as  written 
sources  need  to  be  utilized.  Contemporary  emphases  in  historical  studies  have  produced  a number 
of  relevant  methodologies  by  which  oral  tradition  may  be  identified  and  understood. 

c)  Symbols  and  Practices 

33.  Meaning  is  encoded  and  conveyed  in  non-literary  symbols  as  well  as  in  text  and  oral 
tradition.  Christian  art  and  music,  liturgical  gestures  or  colours,  icons,  the  creation  and  use  of 
sacred  space  and  time,  the  cross  and  crucifixes,  and  similar  Christian  symbols  or  signs,  therefore, 
are  important  aspects  of  the  way  in  which  the  various  dialogue  partners  understand  and 
communicate  their  faith.  Ecumenical  hermeneutics  needs  to  be  intentional  about  incorporating  this 
rich,  but  often  neglected,  source  material  for  interpretation,  communication,  and  reception. 

34.  As  with  symbols,  Christian  practices  need  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  those  engaged 
in  ecumenical  hermeneutics.  Even  when  there  is  basic  theological  agreement  on  such  issues  as 
baptism  or  eucharist,  the  specific  way  in  which  a particular  ecclesial  community  practices  baptism 
and  celebrates  eucharist  in  its  local  and  cultural  context  may  be  significant  hermeneutically. 

C.  Producing  and  Reading  Ecumenical  Documents 

35.  The  criteria  of  ecumenical  hermeneutics  apply  not  only  to  ecumenical  dialogue  but  also  to 
the  production  of  ecumenical  documents  which  are  frequently  the  result  of  such  dialogue. 
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36.  The  production  and  reading  of  ecumenical  documents,  however,  also  focuses  on  the 
dimensions  of  communication  and  reception  which  are  part  of  the  hermeneutical  process.  Faith  and 
Order’s  experience  with  BEM  indicates  that  communication  and  reception  is,  to  a large  extent, 
dependent  upon  the  level  of  success  achieved  in  the  interpretive  dimension  of  ecumenical 
hermeneutics. 

37.  The  issue  of  the  language  used  in  ecumenical  documents  is  crucial  for  communication  and 
reception.  In  respect  of  biblical  terminology,  lack  of  familiarity  with  a particular  term  does  not 
appear  to  be  as  great  a problem  as  terminology  which,  for  some  churches,  has  negative 
connotations. 

38.  Given  that  the  goal  of  ecumenical  hermeneutics  is  to  facilitate  Christian  unity  as  part  of 
the  unity  of  all  humankind,  the  language  used  in  ecumenical  documents  needs  to  be  as  inclusive 
as  possible.  This  applies  especially  to  language  which  may  marginalize  various  groups. 

39.  In  light  of  the  clarification  made  at  Montreal  regarding  "Tradition"  and  "traditions",  the 
consistent  use  of  this  distinction  in  the  publication  of  ecumenical  documents  should  be  encouraged, 
although  it  is  recognized  that  in  languages  which  do  not  have  letters  in  both  upper  case  and  lower 
case,  this  distinction  is  more  difficult  to  show  visually. 

40.  The  dialogical  perspective  of  ecumenical  hermeneutics  is  operative  both  in  the  production 
and  in  the  reception  of  ecumenical  documents.  It  is  important  to  recognize,  however,  that  the 
dialogical  perspective  functions  differently  in  these  two  spheres.  Ecumenical  documents  are  written 
jointly  in  the  context  of  active  discussion  during  which  the  dialogue  partners  may  question  each 
other  with  regard  to  their  respective  interpretations,  challenging  each  others’  positions  and  laying 
bare  insights  that  point  to  convergence.  On  the  other  hand,  ecumenical  documents  are  read  by 
people  who  must  enter  into  the  dialogue  without  having  been  pan  of  the  initial  discussion  and  who 
did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  present  their  own  views  in  their  own  terms  or  to  check  their 
perceptions  of  the  views  being  presented  by  others.  Moreover,  ecumenical  documents  are  often 
produced  through  multi-lateral  dialogue,  whereas  these  documents  are  normally  read  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a single  tradition.  Consequently,  it  is  crucial  that  special  care  is  taken  by  those 
who  produce  ecumenical  documents  to  ensure  that  meaningful  exchange  is  facilitated  at  all  levels 
by  adequate  attention  to  those  dimensions  of  ecumenical  hermeneutics  which  result  in  accurate 
communication  and  reception. 


Recommendations : 

1 . We  consider  it  important  that  the  work  on  ecumenical  hermeneutics  be  continued.  As  areas 
for  further  study  we  would  especially  name  the  following: 

The  interface  between  cultural  diversity  and  confessional  divisions  needs  further  reflection. 
This  could  be  done  on  a regional  level. 
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The  meaning  of  signs,  symbols  and  practices  as  non-verbal  expressions  of  the  Christian 
faith  should  be  further  explored  so  that  they  can  be  better  incorporated  as  source  material 
for  interpretation,  dialogue  and  reception,  (cf.  Part  II,  par.  33  and  34) 

Methodologies  inherent  in  traditional  biblical  interpretations  and  contemporary  critical 
methodologies  (cf.  Part  I,  par.  17.  18;  Part  II,  par.  23)  should  be  brought  into  dialogue 
with  each  other. 

2.  Since  Part  II  "Working  Principles  for  Ecumenical  Hermeneutics"  is  a completely  new  draft 
more  work  will  be  necessary  after  further  reflection  on  the  present  text.  We  therefore  recommend 
that  in  view  of  the  discussion  and  recommendations  of  the  Plenary  Commission,  a small  group  be 
asked  to  redraft  this  part  in  order  that  the  whole  text  may  be  presented  to  the  Board  in  January 
1997.  During  this  process  a wider  range  of  responses  should  also  be  asked  from  people  who  have 
been  involved  in  various  stages  of  this  study. 

3.  We  recommend  that  the  Plenary  Commission  be  invited  to  address  especially  the  question 
as  to  how  "working  principles  for  ecumenical  hermeneutics"  may  help  to  facilitate  reception  in  the 
churches  (Part  I,  par.  39-42  and  Part  II,  par. 40). 

4.  The  study  on  ecumenical  hermeneutics  has  implications  for  the  ongoing  study  on 
ecclesiology  and  should  be  taken  into  account  as  this  study  develops.  Insights  from  the 
ecclesiology  study  should  also  be  appropriated  by  the  study  on  ecumenical  hermeneutics.  This  is 
especially  important  since  both  studies  deal  with  the  question  of  authority  in  the  church  and  how 
this  is  exercised.  We  therefore  recommend  that  the  above  paper  be  received  by  the  study  group 
on  ecclesiology,  and  that  in  the  future  the  two  study  processes  be  carried  out  in  correspondence 
with  each  other. 

5.  We  recommend  that  the  text,  after  the  Plenary  Commission  has  given  further  direction  and 
the  "working  principles"  have  been  revised,  the  whole  text  be  published  together  with  the  two  case 
studies  on  the  BEM  process  by  William  Tabbemee  and  William  Henn. 
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APPENDIX  II 


Report  of  the  Bristol  Area  Group 
on  the 

Application  of  Proposed  Guidelines  on  Ecumenical  Hermeneutics 

Barry  Rogerson 


Introduction 

One  of  the  suggestions  that  came  out  of  the  group  and  plenary  session  in  Moshi  was  that  case 
studies  might  be  undertaken  to  help  the  next  stage  of  the  work  to  be  undertaken  on  Ecumenical 
Hermeneutics.  In  consequence  I asked  the  Director  of  Continuing  Ministerial  Education,  in  the 
Diocese  of  Bristol,  to  convene  a small  group  to  discuss  the  subject  of  "oversight"  using  the 
guidelines  on  ecumenical  hermeneutics  agreed  by  the  Plenary  Commission.  The  group  was  made 
up  of  two  Anglicans,  one  Baptist,  one  Methodist  and  one  Roman  Catholic.  All  but  one  were 
lecturers  in  Theological  Colleges  with  accreditation  to  teach  in  local  universities. 

Overall  Comments 

The  guidelines  were  helpful  and  gave  the  participants  the  freedom  to  listen  and  take  seriously  the 
individual  and  denominational  understandings  of  "oversight".  All  commented  that  they  would 
require  more  time  to  do  justice  to  the  process,  but  nevertheless  affirmed  the  guidelines. 

Issues 

1.  The  Historical  Critical  Method 

The  documentation  which  the  Group  received  indicated  that  the  Historical  Critical  Method  was  a 
key  issue.  The  Group  as  a whole  felt  that  this  approach  was  dated  and  presupposed  an  objectivity 
which  did  not  fit  easily  with  the  pluralistic  hermeneutical  culture  with  which  they  lived.  To  their 
generation,  most  of  whom  are  in  their  late  thirties  and  early  forties,  there  are  other,  more 
significant  methodologies  for  interpreting  scripture,  most  especially  narrative  and  feminist 
approaches. 

2.  The  Lack  of  the  Use  of  Tradition 

Each  of  the  participants  acknowledged  that  they  only  had  a very  hazy  impression  of  the  spread  of 
their  own  and  other  denomination’s  traditions.  They  all  witness  to  their  tendency  to  jump  from  the 
New  Testament  to  the  present  day.  This  tendency  had  been  reinforced  by  approaches  such  as  the 
historical  critical  method.  Other  methodologies  made  them  aware  of  the  contextual  developments 
in  hermeneutics,  and  yet  they  filet  themselves  largely  influenced  by  this  classical  tendency  to 
assume  a correspondence  between  the  New  Testament  and  their  own  times.  The  approach  to 
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preaching  and  Bible  study,  which  is  grounded  in  such  an  assumption  is  found  to  be  increasingly 
in  tension  with  their  awareness  of  contextual  developments  and  resonances. 

3.  Practice  and  the  Use  of  Symbols 

It  was  in  the  study  of  the  varying  practices  and  symbols  associated  with  "oversight"  that  some  of 
the  most  interesting  comments  emerged. 

Baptists  - "oversight"  is  focused  in  the  local  congregation  where  through  the  two  dominical 
sacraments  the  people  of  God  are  nourished  to  exercise  this  ministry. 

Methodists  - the  symbols  were  the  singing  of  the  hymns  of  Charles  Wesley,  unaccompanied  and 
John  Wesley’s  Bible  presented  to  the  President  of  the  Methodist  Conference.  Methodists  exercised 
the  most  coherent  understanding  of  "oversight". 

Roman  Catholics  - the  Bishop’s  chair  in  the  Cathedral  associated  with  his  teaching  role.  Whilst 
it  was  acknowledged  that  there  were  some  tensions  between  national  groups  of  bishops  and  the 
Pope,  bishops  have  clear  "oversight"  of  the  clergy. 

Anglicans  - the  dress  of  the  bishop,  especially  his  "purple"  shirt.  The  popular  perception  is  that 
Anglican  bishops  have  both  power  and  authority,  in  reality  it  is  circumscribed  by  many  checks  and 
balances,  to  be  seen  in  freehold,  the  separateness  of  Cathedrals,  Synodical  Government  and  the 
Establishment. 

All  the  participants  recognized  that  "oversight"  was  exercised.  The  recent  Porvoo  Declaration  in 
claiming  that  apostolicity  belonged  to  the  whole  church  was  seen  as  a creative  possibility. 

4.  Pluralism  and  the  problem  of  the  lack  of  vigorous  engagement  in  regard  to  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture  - "...  each  member  of  the  group  owned  the  crucial  role  of  Scripture  in 
their  denominational  understanding  of  ’oversight’,  but  accepted  that  others  might  use  Scripture  in 
different  ways  and  with  different  results.  There  was  an  ethos  of  ’live  and  let  live’.  There  was  no 
desire  to  reconcile  or  harmonize  these  divergent  interpretations  - and  this  says  much  about  a ’post 
modem,  pluralist,  liberal’  approach  in  the  West,  where  Scripture  is  valued  as  a primary  tool,  but 
there  is  no  confidence  in  any  definitive  hermeneutical  method  or  outcome. 

The  approach  is  one  of  exploration,  a ready  criticism  of  one’s  own  position,  and  an  awareness  of 
shortcomings  and  the  need  for  further  thought.  Imperialism  is  dead  - yet  the  openness  to  diversity 
was  not  reflected  in  any  real  desire  to  change  one’s  own  position  - simply  a willingness  to  accept 
other  views  and  own  the  limitations  of  one’s  down  denomination  rather  than  proselytise  for  it.  This 
whole  complex  of  attitudes  may  say  something  about  a general  lack  of  confidence  in  institutional 
Christianity  in  British  culture.  However,  it  points  to  a reality  that  raises  serious  questions  about 
how  Scripture  can  be  used  positively  in  ecumenical  dialogue.  As  convenor  of  the  group  I suspect 
that  this  approach  from  the  four  ’experts’  mirrors  a less  articulate  but  equally  real  ambiguity 
amongst  the  laity. 
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The  danger  of  accepting  this  position  is  the  resulting  tendency  to  root  any  markers  in  the 
experience  of  current  practice,  rather  than  in  tradition  or  Scripture,  and  the  reactively  easy  flow 
of  the  discussion  in  terms  of  contemporary  symbols  seemed  to  substantiate  this  point. " [The  Group 
Convenor] 

Comment  - it  may  be  that  the  impetus  to  seek  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church  is  absent.  If  people 
are  content  to  remain  with,  at  best  an  active  toleration  and  at  worst  a passive  toleration  of  each 
other,  then  the  quest  will  not  be  pursued  vigorously. 

What  this  group  report,  is  only  of  limited  value  but  if  it  has  echoes  amongst  the  Board  members 
we  might  want  to  reflect  on  the  implications  for  the  work  the  Board  is  undertaking  at  this  time.s 

3 January  1997 


Unit  1.  Unity  and  Renewal  - Budget  1997 
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Activity  Accounts  Movements  1996 


Ecclesial  Unity  - Faith  and  Order. 


Activity  Accounts  movements  1996 


Title 

Bal.1.1.96 

i 

Receipts  I 

Debits 

Bal.31 .12.96 

Week  of  Prayer 

6,482.25  ! 

0.00  i 

2,893.01 

3,589.24 

Uniting  Churches 

5,226.39 

3,002.91 

7,450.61 
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Bilateral  Dialogues 

8,263.93 

6.00 
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7,431.95 

Papal  Gift 

7,469.17 

0.00 

0.00 

7,469.17 

Apostolic  Faith 
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Koinonia  - Women  and  Men 
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0.00 

0.00 

31,078.21 
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2,267.44 

0.00 

0.00 

2,267.44 

B.E.M. 

14,744.79 

0.00 

0.00 
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Church  and  World 
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0.00 

0.00 
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Ecclesiology 
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Christian  Jewish  Dialogue 
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0.00 

0.00 

998.11 

Hermeneutics 

0.00 

25,223.76 

0.00 

25,223.76 

Worship 

0.00 

20,523.76 
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12,167.55 

Total 

559.771.46 

1 

306,965.87 

361,057.12 

505,680.21 

Contributions  to  the  General  Budget 


227,305.00 
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APPENDIX  IV 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  FAITH  AND  ORDER  PLENARY  COMMISSION 

(*  = denotes  Faith  and  Order  Board  member) 


Moderator: 

*Dr  Mary  TANNER  (Church  of  England),  Council  for  Christian  Unity,  Church  House,  Great 
Smith  Street,  London  SW1P  3NZ,  England 


Vice-Moderators: 

*V.  Rev.  Prof.  Emmanuel  CLAPSIS  (Greek  Orthodox  Archdiocese  of  North  and  South  America/ 
Ecumenical  Patriarchate),  Hellenic  College,  50  Goddard  Avenue,  Brookline,  MA  02146, 
USA 

*Rev.  Dr  Paul  A.  CROW  Jr.  (Disciples  of  Christ),  Council  on  Christian  Unity,  P O Box  1986, 
Indianapolis,  IN  46206,  USA 

*Rev.  Araceli  ROCCHIETTI  (Methodist  Church),  Julio  Cesar  1264,  Apt.  702,  Montevideo, 
Uruguay 

*Mrs  Veronia  SWAI  (Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Tanzania),  Women’s  Work,  P O Box  195, 
Moshi,  Tanzania 

*Rev.  Fr  Jean  M.R.  TILLARD  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Couvent  Dominicain,  96  Empress  Road, 
Ottawa,  Ontario  KIR  7G3,  Canada 


Members: 

Deaconess  Bella  ADEMOLA  (Methodist  Church),  17A  Okotieboh  Close,  S.W.  Ikoyi,  Lagos, 
Nigeria 

Dr  Charles  AMJAD-ALI  (United  Church  of  Pakistan),  Christian  Study  Centre,  126-B  Muree 
Road,  Rawalpindi  Cant.,  Pakistan 

Rev.  Dr  Dan  ANTWI  (Presbyterian  Church  of  Ghana),  Principal,  Trinity  College,  P O Box  48, 
Legon,  Ghana 

Rev.  Dr  Kamol  ARAYAPRATEEP  (Church  of  Christ  in  Thailand),  Church  of  Christ  in  Thailand, 
14  Pramuan  Road,  10500  Bangkok,  Thailand 
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Archbishop  Mesrob  ASHJIAN  (Armenian  Apostolic  Church,  Cilicia),  Eastern  Prelacy, 

138  East  38th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10016,  USA 

*Rev.  Christobella  BAGH  (Church  of  North  India),  122  APR  Colony,  Bilhari  Mandala  Road, 
Jabalpur  482  020,  Madhya  Pradesh,  India 

Rev.  Dr  Sebastian  BAKARE  (Church  of  the  Privince  of  Central  Africa,  Diocese  of  Harare 
[Anglican]),  University  of  Zimbabwe,  Box  MO  167,  Mount  Pleasant,  Harare,  Zimbabwe 

Rev.  Alyson  BARNETT-COWAN  (Anglican  Church  of  Canada),  Anglican  Church  of  Canada, 
600  Jarvis  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario  M4Y  2J6,  Canada 

Dr  Silke-Petra  BERGJAN  (Evangelical  Church  of  Germany  [Reformed]),  Gustav-Miiller-Strasse  31, 
10829  Berlin,  Germany 

Rev.  Prof.  Dr  Wolfgang  BIENERT  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany  [United]),  Hahnberg- 
strasse  5,  35034  Marburg-Cappel,  Germany 

Metropolitan  BISHOY  of  Damietta  (Coptic  Orthodox  Church),  Midan  Sorour  - Coptic  Church, 
Damietta,  Egypt 

Prof.  Dr  Klauspeter  BLASER  (Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation),  Universite  de  Lausanne, 
Faculte  de  theologie,  2 Dorigny,  1015  Lausanne,  Switzerland 

Rev.  Hugh  Blessing  BOE  (Church  of  the  Province  of  Melanesia  [Anglican]),  P O Box  19, 
Honiara,  Solomon  Islands 

Prof.  Dr  Roberta  BONDI  (United  Methodist  Church),  Candler  School  of  Theology,  Emory 
University,  Atlanta,  GA  30322,  USA 

Rev.  Fr  Frans  BOUWEN  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Sainte  Anne,  B P 19079,  Jerusalem,  Israel 

Rev.  Dr  Sven-Erik  BRODD  (Church  of  Sweden),  Uppsala  University,  Faculty  of  Theology, 

P O Box  1604,  751  46  Uppsala,  Sweden 

Rt  Rev.  Dr  Manas  BUTHELEZI  (Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  South  Africa),  ELCSA 
Central  Diocese,  P O Box  1210,  Roodeport  1725,  Republic  of  South  Africa 

*Rev.  Neville  CALL  AM  (Jamaica  Baptist  Union),  8 Haining  Crescent,  Kingston  5,  Jamaica, 

West  Indies 

Rev.  Manuel  Pedro  CARDOSO  (Presbyterian  Church  of  Portugal),  Rua  de  D.  Jose  I.  37  - lo 
Dto,  3080  Figueira  da  Foz,  Portugal 

Metropolitan  CHRYSANTHOS  of  Limassol  (Church  of  Cyprus),  P O Box  6091,  Limassol,  Cyprus 
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Rev.  Keith  CLEMENTS  (Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain),  28  Halsbury  Road,  Westbury  Park, 
Bristol  BS6  7SR,  England 

*Rev.  Dr  Janet  CRAWFORD  (Anglican  Church  in  Aotearoa,  New  Zealand  and  Polynesia), 

St  John’s  College,  Private  Bag  28  907,  Ruemuera,  Auckland  1136,  Aotearoa-New 
Zealand 

*Rev.  Martin  CRESSEY  (United  Reformed  Church),  147  Thornton  Road,  Girton,  Cambridge 
CB3  ONE,  England 

*Metropolitan  DANIEL  of  Moldavia  and  Bukovina  (Romanian  Orthodox  Church),  16  Bd  Stefan  cel 
Mare,  6600  Iasi,  Romania 

Rev.  Prof.  Kortwright  DAVIS  (Episcopal  Church),  11414  Woodson  Avenue,  Kensington, 

MD  20895,  USA 

*Dr  Sophie  DEICHA  (Archdiocese  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Parishes  in  Western  Europe/ 
Ecumenical  Patriarchate),  50,  rue  de  Mareil,  78100  St  Germain-en-Laye,  France 

Mrs  Christiane  DIETERLE  (Reformed  Church  in  France),  6 Clos  du  Marquis, 

07300  Tournon  s/Rhone,  France 

*Rev.  Dr  Peter  DONALD  (Church  of  Scotland),  1 Denham  Green  Terrace,  Edinburgh  EH5  3PG, 
Scotland 

V.Rev.  Prof.  Dr  George  DRAG  AS  (Greek  Orthodox  Archdiocese  of  North  and  South  America/ 
Ecumenical  Patriarchate),  Holy  Cross  Greak  Orthodox  School  of  Theology, 

50  Goddard  Avenue,  Brookline,  MA  02146,  USA 

*Rt  Rev.  Sigqibo  DWANE  (Church  of  the  Province  of  Southern  Africa  [Anglican]),  P O 
Box  46803,  Glosderry  7702,  Western  Cape,  South  Africa 

Ms  Marguerite  FASSINOU  (Methodist  Church),  B P 571,  Porto  Novo,  Republic  of  Benin 

Prof.  Dr  Pavel  FILIPI  (Evangelical  Church  of  the  Czech  Brethren),  Belgicka  22, 

120  00  Praha  2,  Czech  Republic 

Prof.  Dr  Kyriaki  FITZGERALD  (Greek  Orthodox  Archidocese  of  North  and  South  America/ 
Ecumenical  Patriarchate),  43,  ch.  Moi'se-Duboule,  1209  Geneva,  Switzerland 

Ms  Olga  GAN  ABA  (Russian  Orthodox  Church),  Department  of  External  Church  Relations, 

St  Daniel  Monastery,  22  Danilovsky  val,  113  191  Moscow,  CIS 

Rev.  GAO  Ying  (Christian  Council  of  China),  2nd  Area  Bulg,  ##1,  An-hua-xi  11,  Chao-  yang 
District,  Beijing  100  011,  China 
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Prof.  Dr  Beverley  G A VENT  A (Disciples  of  Christ),  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
P O Box  821,  Princeton,  NJ  08542-0803,  USA 


Sister  Dr  Donna  GEERNAERT,  SC  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  90  Parent  Avenue,  Ottawa, 
Ontario  KIN  7B1,  Canada 

Rev.  Eva  GEROFI  (Lutheran  Church  in  Hungary),  Deak  Ter  4,  1052  Budapest,  Hungary 

Rev.  Dr  J.W.  GLADSTONE  (Church  of  South  India),  Principal,  Kerala  United  Theological 
Seminary,  Kannammoola,  Trivandrum  695  Oil,  Kerala,  India 

Dr  Salesi  T.  HAVEA  (Methodist  Church  of  Tonga),  P O Box  57,  Nukualofa,  Tonga 

Prof.  Dr  S.  Mark  HEIM  (American  Baptist  Churches),  Andover  Newton  Theological  School, 
Department  of  Christian  Religion,  210  Herrick  Road,  Newton  Centre,  MA  02159- 
2243,  USA 

Prof.  Dr  Susanne  HEINE  (Lutheran  Church  in  Austria),  Buchfeldgasse  9,  1080  Vienna, 

Austria 

Ms  Justina  HILUKILUAH  (Church  of  the  Province  of  Southern  Africa  [Anglican]), 

P O Box  57,  Windhoek  9000,  Namibia 

Prof.  Dr  L.A.  (Bert)  HOEDEMAKER  (Netherlands  Reformed  Church),  van  Ewsumweg  4, 

9955  VL  Rasquert,  Netherlands 

♦Bishop  Dr  Thomas  HOYT  Jr  (Christian  Methodist  Episcopal  Church),  Presiding  Bishop, 

109  Holcomb  Drive,  Shreveport,  Louisiana  71103,  USA 

Prof.  Dr  Hristov  Stojanov  HRISTOV  (Bulgarian  Orthodox  Church),  ul.  Stefan  Karadja  8, 

1000  Sofia,  Bulgaria 

♦Metropolitan  Dr  G Yohanna  IBRAHIM  (Syrian  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Antioch),  Syrian 
Orthodox  Archbishopric,  P O Box  4194,  Aleppo,  Syria 

Sister  Dr  Margaret  JENKINS  CSB  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Yarra  Theological  Union, 

P O Box  79,  Box  Hill,  Vic.  3128,  Australia 

Metropolitan  Prof.  Dr  JOHN  (Zizioulas)  of  Pergamon  (Ecumenical  Patriarchate), 

P.  Tsaldari  20,  145  61  Kifissia,  Athens,  Greece 

Rev.  Laszlo  KALLA  Y (Reformed  Church  in  Romania),  str.  Calvin  Nr.  1,  3700  Oradea,  Romania 

Rev.  Prof.  Dr  Keiji  KANDA  (United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan),  5-1-36-301,  Kamikotoen, 
Nishinomiya-shi,  Hyogo-ken  662,  Japan 
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Ms  Najila  Abou-Sawan  KAASAB  (National  Evangelical  Synod  of  Syria  and  Lebanon), 

P O Box  70890,  Amelias,  Lebanon 

Mgr  Prof.  Dr  Alois  KLEIN  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Johann- Adam-Mohler-Institut,  Leo- 
strasse  13a,  33098  Paderborn,  Germany 

Rev.  Arthur  KO  LAY  (Myanmar  Baptist  Convention),  Myanmar  Baptist  Convention, 

143,  Minye  Kyawswa  Road,  Lanmadaw,  P O Box  506,  Yangon,  Myanmar 

Rev.  Fr  Johns  Abraham  KONAT  (Malankara  Orthodox  Syrian  Church),  Pampakuda  PO,  via 
Muvattupuzha,  Kerala  686  667,  India 

Rev.  Dr  Abraham  KURU VILLA  (Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church),  Director,  T.M.A.  Counselling 
Centre,  Amalagiri  P.O.,  Kottayam,  Kerala  686  036,  India 

Rev.  Fr  K.  Joseph  LABI  (Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Alexandria),  Orthodox  Church  - 
National  Secretariat,  P O Box  274,  Legon,  Ghana 

Dom  Emmanuel  LANNE  OSB  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Monastere  Benedictin,  5590  Chevetogne, 
Belgium 

Rev.  Dr  Dorothee  LEE  (Uniting  Church  of  Australia),  Theological  Hall,  Ormond  College, 
College  Crescent,  Parkville,  Vic.  3052,  Australia 

*Prof.  Dr  Kyung  Sook  LEE  (Methodist  Church  of  Korea),  9-201  Chungwha  Apt.,  Itaewondong, 
Yongsan-ku,  140  200  Seoul,  Korea 

Dr  Lars  LINDBERG  (Mission  Covenant  Church  of  Sweden),  Torsgatan  2,  3ter, 

753  15  Uppsala,  Sweden 

Rev.  I-to  LOH  (Presbyterian  Church  in  Taiwan),  Tainan  Theological  College  and  Seminary, 

117  East  Gate  Road,  Section  1,  Tainan,  Taiwan  70129 

*Prof.  Dr  Nicolas  LOSSKY  (Russian  Orthodox  Church),  66,  rue  d’Hautpoul,  75019  Paris, 
France 

Rev.  Harald  MALSCHITZKY  (Evangelical  Church  of  Lutheran  Confession  in  Brazil),  Caixa 
Postal  2876,  90001-970  Porto  Alegre  - RS,  Brazil 

Rev.  Fr  Marcello  MAMMARELLA  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  1,  via  Raffaello, 

65124  Pescara,  Italy 

Rev.  Dr  Frank  J.  MATERA  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Catholic  University  of  America,  School  of 
Religious  Studies,  Department  of  Theology,  Washington,  DC  20064,  USA 
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*Rev.  Dr  Melanie  MAY  (Church  of  the  Brethren),  Colgate  Rochester  Divinity  School/Bexley 
Hall/Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  1100  South  Goodman  Street,  Rochester,  NY  14620, 
USA 

Rev.  Prof.  Dr  Nestor  MIGUEZ  (Evangelical  Methodist  Church  of  Argentina),  ISEDET, 

Camacua  252,  1406  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 

Rev.  Dr  Samuel  MWAN1KI  (Presbyterian  Church  of  East  Africa),  Presbyterian  Church  of  East 
Africa,  P O Box  48268,  Nairobi,  Kenya 

Rev.  James  NDYABAHIKA  (Province  of  the  Church  of  Uganda  [Anglican]),  Uganda  Joint 
Christian  Council,  P O Box  30154,  Nakivubo-Kampala,  Uganda 

Rev.  Fr  Felix  NEEFJES  OFM  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Rua  Pernambuco  880  - Funcionarios, 
Belo  Horizonte  - MG  30130-151,  Brazil 

Dr  Kirsten  Busch  NIELSEN  (Evangelical  Church  in  Denmark),  Kaalundsvej  33,  3520  Farum, 
Denmark 

Rev.  Dr  Elizabeth  NORDBECK  (United  Church  of  Christ),  Dean,  Andover  Newton  Theological 
School,  210  Herrick  Road,  Newton  Centre,  MA  02159-2243,  USA 

*Sister  Dr  Mary  O’DRISCOLL  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Convitto  San  Tommaso,  20,  via  degli 
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